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The ILLINOIS 
MEDALIST 
17 jewels, 14k gold- 
filled case .....$60 





ILLINOIS ACCURACY 


The Illinois Medalist . . . with rec- 
tangular movement... latest, 
neatest, smartest thing in strap 
watches...above all, a timepiece. 
Another demonstration of Illi- 
nois leadership in fine watchmak- 
ing ...of that one unalterable 
purpose expressed in beauty. 


The rectangular movement as- 
sures greater accuracy by per- 
mitting larger parts to be assem- 
bled in a thinner, narrower case 
...and in the Medalist, accuracy 
has been carried to an exceptional 
standard. 


All the new Illinois models have 
surpassing beauty, charm and 
distinction. And, always, the 
beauty thai lies within. . . that 
golden perfection of workman- 
ship which makes an Illinois 
Watch so dependable. 


Ask your jeweler. He knows Illi- 
nois Watches will give you un- 
equalled dollar for dollar value. 
And youcan learnalot more about 
them from our interesting, illus- 
trated booklet, **The Beauty that 
Lies Within’’. The Illinois Watch, 
xxxx N, Ninth St., Springfield, Il. 

















Left, reading down 
The Edgewater, 17 jewels, 14k 
Re ois eae aia $50 
The Miami, 17 hantie 14k gold- 
filled, inlaid enamel. oes 00 
The Mary Todd, 17 aarnG 18k 
solid gold, inlaid enamel... .$75 





The 
LLILIN: 


Where Illinois Beauty lives and endures 
.. + the beauty of performance 


[S WATCH 


The New Yorker, 17 jewels, 14k 


a 
The Beau Brummel, 17 jewels, 
14k gold-filled............. $50 


The Piccadilly, 17 jewels, 14k 
Ps tatdtdicanewoned 


The A. Lincoln, 19 jewels, 14k 
solid gold ............ $110 


Below, reading down 


The Ensign, 15 PSone, 14k gold- 
filled $40 












MORE THAN A FINE WATCH—A GREAT AMERICAN WATCI 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Established 1870 
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The teaching 
of Music itself. 


made.more effective 
through every school year 


HE thorough, up-to-the-minute revision of 

“Music Appreciation for Children "completes 
the Victor series of authoritative texts from begin- 
ning to end of school life. Each of these four com- 
panion books represents the most modern peda- 
gogical treatment of the subject in its scope. All 
have been tested under practical class-room con- 
ditions in thousands of schools and are used in 
leading systems and institutions throughout the 
country. 
The most recent extensive adoption (3 out of the 4) 
is that of the State of Alabama. 


From 1st Grade through University 


. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). 
The standard definite course for children in 
rural communities; 

. “Music Appreciation for Children”— compre- 
hensive graded lessons for first to sixth grade; 
“What We Hear in Music”—the great musical 
source book for high schools; 

“AP reciation and History of Music”—widely 
in colleges, universities and conservatories. 


Pi ais sana of the literature of music is cov- 
ered by Orthophonic Victor Records. The specially- 
a ed Educational List covers every educational 
ne 


With the powerful and incredibly realistic new com- 
bined Victor-Radio-Electrola, you command a medium 
of musical reproduction that infinitely extends your 
scope and efficiency. 


Victor-Radio-Electrola. 


The complete, modern 
educational instrument. 
Reproduces both broad- 
eget and recorded music 

ically. List price $275 
{less Radiotrons). 





The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
For Thanksgiving and Christmas 


THE BEST THANKSGIVING BOOK 
ng } every description for this on. 

















The Best Christmas Book. Fresh and original material. 
A compl ve ag for every one in this delightful book. 
PPPECO cccsscecsesssecsensensssss 


Paper. 198 illustrated. 

ight Entertainments for Christmas. Almost 100 “. 

arate titles in this book. Paper, 124 pages. Price $0.40 
heistmas in the Schoolroom. Brand new, jolly Christ- 

mas entertainments that will prove a novelty and a trent. 


. 25 of the eae 


$0.40 
18_new and a 
and comedies. Paper, 128 


ce 
Merry Christmas Entertainments. by in re- 

sponse to numerous requests for ‘another book as good 
| as The Best Christmas Book."’ Paper, 160 pases. 


Price 
New Posters to Color, Cut-Outs and Stand-Ups 
Health Posters to Color. 12 new pictures, 8%xll inches, illustrating 
correct diet, Ceantiness, sleep and rest, outdoor exercises, etc. Direct ene 


for cojering. Price. 
Safety First Posters to Color. 12 new pictures 8%x11 inches, a 
ing the correct things to do to avoid accidents. irections for coloring. 


No. 561. Price. 
“Good Citizenship gestere te Color. 12 new pictures, 8 inches, 
sereesing , traits for character development. irections 4 "coloring: 
0. 4 
my! a te Color. 12 mew pictures, 8%xll_ inches, contes 
Brice children’s conduct and manners. Directions for coloring. 
Noe need, ‘ice $0.2 





























Posters to Build Up. 6 outline =~ ——4 
aun fav 4 stories. Mounting and colored paper fur- 
nished C  eutla up ters. No. 581. Price. ».40 

La ishing the Home Posters to Build ‘Ue. No. 580. 


40 
7 Shop —— cy —~ Up. R'. animals, printed 
te ar gy ® a ay — 4S, pe 3 for 











Cut and Paste. 12 a 
5 easy to cut outlines on white side 
black silhouette paper. No. 570. Price.............90.25 











Complete Illustrated Catalog Free Upon Request 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 
17 East 23rd Street CHICAGO 


McKinley, Howland and Dann’s 


World History in the Making 


(752 pages) 


World History Today 


(859 pages) 
Profusely Illustrated in Black-and-White and Color 


In these two vextbooks, which give 
a graphic account of European his- 
tory from prehistoric beginnings to 
the present time, particular attention 
is paid to the industrial, social, and 
economic life of the different races. 
The treatment is judicial, the style 
fresh and stimulating, and the organ- 
ization of the material original and 
unusually teachable. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 
330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


you need 
MONEY 


for any reason! 


We want all teachers to know that when 
they need additional funds—for winter 
clothing, night school tuition, medical 
attention, or any other reason — the 
HovuseHoLp FINANCE CORPORATION is 
ready to 


Advance You 
100 *200 *300 
or Other Amounts 


TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are en- 
gaged in the teaching profession makes 
your credit good with us. We require 
no endorsers—no collateral. Your own 
signature is sufficient. 

If you can use an extra $100—$200 
—$300, call at the nearest Household 
office and take advantage of our low 
rate—$2.50 per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay—each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. 


Call, phone or write nearest office 


Household Finance 


Corporation 


ILLINOIS OFFI 


wiMadivon ,— 1464, 106 W. a = 303 Tarbox putiding 
a, eee P-- 
aukegan Na- t 
—— eae in. ¥ vonhgns 


ng 
nied ockford Na- Peoria, 305 h 
tier ae ri) Lehmann Building 


ringfield, 1008 Myers Bld 
Soaen 318 Citizens Sank Building . - 
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TO MEMBERS—If you change your address please n the Illinois Fyn - 8 4, Illinois, 
Remember postmasters cannot forward Peetodteala. If you learn of 4 
send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to The I 
The postmasters require street addresses on period! 


address. 
address on the registration cards. 


tenchore fail to put this 


Imnete, sending beth your old address and new 
Mencken at Sprewieia fi. Teacher please ask them to 
Sp d, Many 


delivered by carrier. 





OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIs State TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1929 


President—George D. Wham, S. I. S. N. U., Car- 


bondale 


First Vice President—W. R. Foster, Ottawa 
Second Vice President—F. L. Beister, Glen 


Bllyn 
Third Vice President—tTillie Reither, East St. 


Louis 


Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello 


Executive Committee— 


Justin Washburn, Rock Island, Chairman 


Carlinville 


John A. Hayes, Peoria 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 


Assistant Editor—Harriette Wray, Springfield 


Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield 
The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice President, and the 


Headquarters: 


three members of the Executive Committee 
424-426 Mine Workers’ Bldg., Springfield 


Advertising Manager—Wayne V. Harsha, 219 S. Fourth St., Springfield 
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National Advertising = 


Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Book Week, November 17-24. 


City Superintendents Association, No- 
vember 20-21, Urbana. Dinner at First 
M. E. Church, Wednesday evening at 
6:30 o’clock. Speaker, Hon. Rodney H. 
Brandon, Director of State Department 
of Public Welfare. Topic, “Education in 
our State Charitable and Correctional 
Institutions.” 

Thursday morning, business session, 
committee reports, etc. Address, “Ven- 
tilation of Schoolrooms,” by Mr. C. W. 
Evans, Business Manager for the Board 
of Education, Decatur. 

Thursday afternoon, program at the 
University of Illinois under the direction 
‘of Dr. Chadsey, Dean of the College of 
Education. 


Illinois High School Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 
November 21-23, 1929. 


Chicago Division, I. S. T. A.. November 
23. Business meeting for election of 
officers and delegates, adopting resolu- 
tions, et cetera. 


Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 
at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1929. 


Illinois Attendance Officers Associa- 
tlon, Friday, December 27, 1929, 10:00 A. 
M., Elks Club, Springfield. Director Rod- 
ney H. Brandon, Department of Public 


. Welfare, will speak at the luncheon ses- 


sion.—Alta Wignall, Joliet, president; G. 
H. Wright, Urbana, chairman of execu- 
tive committee. 


Sixtieth annual convention, Department 
of Superintendence of the National Eau- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 22-27, 1930. Fourteen other de- 
partments and allied groups will hold ses- 
sions in Atlantic City at the same time. 


N. E. A. Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 


Officers of the divisions of the I. S. T. 
A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the [linois 
Teacher of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Made Dean of Women 


Miss Helen M. Ganey, Ph. B., A. M., 
who for many years has been connected 
with the Chicago public schools, has re- 
cently accepted appointment as Dean of 
Women at Loyola University. Miss 
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Ganey has been prominent in the field 
of experimental education in addition to 
her work as teacher and author. She 
was in the Oglesby elementary school. 





E. I. S. T. Special Homecoming 

The Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College at Charleston is planning a spec- 
ial Homecoming for this fall, on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16, because it wishes to cele- 
brate the school’s thirtieth birthday. 
Last June occurred the thirtieth Com- 
mencement, as the school opened in Sep- 
tember, 1899. It is hoped that an un- 
usually large number of former students 
and faculty members can find it possible 
to be present. On Friday evening, No- 
vember 15, there will be a reception and 
program in the main building. On Sat- 
urday, November 16, at the morning ex- 
ercises, Mr. Lord, Miss Ford, and others 
will speak. In the afternoon there will 
be a football game and in the evening 
a dance. 





Boone County Superintendent 

Fred C. Keeler has been appointed sup- 
erintendent of schools in Boone county 
to fill the unexpired term of Homer 
Hall, resigned. Mr. Hall is now on the 
faculty of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, in the De- 
partment of Rural Education. 











The StrateZic Position of 


The Kindergarten in American Education 


By PATTY SMITH HILL, Director of Department of Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education, Teachers College, Columbia, and 
GRACE LANGDON, Instructor Kindergarten-First Grade 


American education? Does 

the kindergarten afford op- 
portunities which no later grade can 
contribute in degree or kind? What 
evidence can be produced to substan- 
tiate such a claim? With such a claim 
conceded, the question must inevit- 
ably follow. In how far are we liv- 
ing up to these peculiar opportuni- 
ties? 

Are we making good our claim? 
If not, is the difficulty traceable to 
kindergarten teachers and leaders 
themselves or to the conditions im- 
posed upon them by boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators? If 
there is difficulty due to our own in- 
ability to grasp and utilize the pecul- 
iar opportunities presented, then the 
question follows: How can we deepen 
our vision and improve our tech- 
niques? 

If, on the other hand, there is dif- 
ficulty due to the conditions imposed 
by boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators, then the question fol- 
lows, How can these peculiar oppor- 
tunities in all their importance be so 
brought to the attention of such ad- 
ministrators and tax payers that the 
best possible conditions for meeting 
them will be provided? 

Such searching questions as these 
demand investigation and considera- 
tion before the unique contribution 
of the kindergarten to public educa- 
tion can be realized to the full. That 
contribution has been rich in the past, 
but that richness can be doubled and 
tripled and quadrupled when kinder- 
garten teachers and leaders, special- 
ists in all fields, parents, tax payers, 
and administrators, all work together 
toward a common end. 

Let us therefore set ourselves the 
problem of analyzing the bases of our 
claim to this strategic position. 

First, we receive the child into our 
care at an earlier and more formative 
period than any other grade of the 
school system. 

Secondly, we are the first to help the 
child to gain his earliest impressions of 
the world and life outside the home. 

Third, we have an opportunity for a 
close and intimate contact with the 
parents by virtue of the child’s depend- 


OES the kindergarten really 
hold a strategic position in 


Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


ence upon them which decreases with 

each succeeding year. 

Is it laying too great claim to say 
that no other grade of the school sys- 
tems is confronted with these oppor- 
tunities to the same degree as the kin- 
dergarten ? 

If one examines each of these 
unique opportunities in detail, we see 
that such a claim is not extravagant. 


We receive the child into our care 
at an earlier and more formative per- 
iod than any other grade of the school 
system. 

Are these early years of childhood 
really more formative than later 
years? Can the very young child 
learn some things and acquire cer- 
tain habits better than at succeeding 
period. Experiments are demonstrat- 
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ing the fact that ‘‘old dogs can learn 
new tricks’’ and that certain learning 
proceeds at a more rapid rate in later 
than earlier periods. One must ex- 
amine claims for the pre-school years 
therefore with scientific caution. One 
must realize the extravagance of some 
of the claims that have terrified mod- 
ern parents into believing that the 
child was made or lost before his sixth 
year. ‘‘Give me the child until he is 
seven and I care not who has him af- 
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terwards,’’ is a misleading statement 
of an important part-truth. The kin- 
dergartner herself does not believe 
such solemn nonsense as this. Watch 
any conscientious kindergartner as she 
maneuvers to make sure that the chil- 
dren she has struggled to start right 
enter the best of the several first 
grades to which they may be promot- 
ed. With the best elementary educa- 
tion as a background, would any one 
go so far as to say that it is of no 
moment which high school or college 
follows? On the contrary every in- 
telligent teacher or parent knows that 
the best is important from start to 
finish, if all latent possibilities are to 
be realized. Nevertheless, in recent 
years psychoanalysts and psychiatrists 
have revived our ancient faith in the 
susceptibility of children in these 
early years to environment influences 
good or bad. They have not only em- 
phasized the susceptibility of the child 
to early impressions, but have taught 
and disseminated a belief in the per- 
manence of these impressions. The 
influence of these early experiences 
is even said to determine and condi- 
tion the qualities of character, person- 
ality, and disposition of mature years. 

There is much difference in opinion 
regarding such beliefs. Most psycholo- 
gists tend to discount such extrava- 
gant claims from _psychoanalysts. 
Nevertheless those psychologists who 
have had widest experience or respon- 
sibility for research or daily care of 
young children tend to give a more 
hospitable hearing to this theory. Dr. 
Arnold Gesell whose wide experience 
with infants and young children 
would tend to justify any conclusion 
drawn, carefully qualifies his belief 
in the relation of the pre-school years 
to later development as follows: 

But there is one stage which has an 
autocratic position in the series, and 
therefore dominates all the rest—the au- 
tocracy of priority. The pre-school period 
is biologically the most important period 
in the development of the individual for 
the simple but sufficient reason that it 
comes first. Coming first in a dynamic 
sequence, it inevitably influences all sub- 
sequent development. These years deter- 
mine character, much as the foundation 
and frame determine a structure. The 
very laws of growth make these the most 
formative of all years. 
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Such a sane statement as this is dii- 
ficult to refute. 

Dr. John Watson, one of the most 
scientific investigators of early child- 
hood, warns us that parents, and the 
first teachers of childhood share ‘‘the 
responsibility of making or marring 
the emotional life of the average 
child.’’ He follows this statement 
with an appeal to secure exceptional 
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teachers and to make the position of 
the teachers of early years the ‘‘most 
desirable and best paid ones in our 
schools.’’ What will our high school 
colleagues say to this? 

While we must draw a keen distine- 
tion between environmental influence 
in altering the social or moral con- 
duct and behavior of children, and 


changes in intelligence as such, much 
(Continued on Page 92) 


Our Own History, a Look Into the Past 


Part I1I—Those Good Old Times 


HE Rockford Register carried 

the following notice in its is- 

sue prior to the annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association in 1862: 

State Teachers Institute 

The Programme for the State Teach- 
ers Institute to be held in this city next 
week will be found in this issue, from 
which it will be seen the exercises are 
varied. It is expected the attendance 
will be large, and it is hoped our citizens 
will maintain their reputation for hospi- 
tality by keeping “open house” during 
the sessions of the Institute. 

Those were the days of real meet- 
ings, as any member of the fifties and 
sixties will tell you. During these 
vears members were given half-fare 
rates by the railroads. The visiting 
delegates were entertained by the lo- 
cal townspeople. Free meals and free 
lodging were provided. The city 
holding the annual gathering gener- 
ously provided a meeting place. Often 
local talent was also furnished to en- 
liven the programs. 

News items, reports of the several 
recording secretaries, speeches and ac- 
counts in teachers’ periodicals of that 
day disclose many items of interest 
as to the social and more personal as- 
pect of these early meetings. 

Women members were not permit- 
ted to vote, but neither were they as- 
sessed the membership fee of one dol- 
lar. However, the men were not as 
gallant as it would appear in matters 
financial. Again and again the treas- 
urers’ reports contained criticism of 
members who failed to pay their year- 
ly dues. Dues were cheerfully paid 
only when railroads demanded an As- 
sociation receipt before allowing a 
fare rebate to returning delegates. 


Apparently finances did not greatly 
worry the convention in that day. No 
report was made during the first two 
years by the treasurer in open meet- 
ing. In 1859 he did not appear in the 
convention city. In 1865 the treas- 
urer of that year absconded with the 
entire treasury, about seventy-five 
dollars. Yet, there was little real 
need for money. Even the lecturers 


appeared without being paid. Often 
they paid their own traveling expens- 
es: Institute-appointed, and often 
self-appointed, individuals carried the 
legislative policies of the Association 
to their own communities, at times to 
the state capitol. Influential members 
often went before the General Assem- 
bly with requests for special school 
legislation. 

The three-day meeting was always 
climaxed with a glorious banquet. 
Chicago teachers, in 1856, gave a ban- 
quet to over 500 delegates. As was 
the custom, these Chicago hosts paid 
the bill. The secretary of that year 
reported that the banquet was ended 
with twenty-four toasts. 

As a member who had lived 
through many meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, John F. Eberhart, at one time 
Superintendent of Schools in Cook 
County, gave to the delegates of 1897 
many interesting reminiscenses of this 
early period. The following are his 
impressions : 

In some respects in the early days of 
this Association we had the advantage 
of you of the present day. There were 
not so many of us then, so that we had 
a better chance to become acquainted 
with each other and form many pleasant 
personal friendships and associations. 
Some of these friendships, in a number 
of cases, also matured into something 
better and more lasting and made bene- 
dicts out of bachelors and charming 
hou 2wives out of school-ma’ams. This 
ma: have impoverished the ranks of the 
teachers, but surely enriched the schools! 

We were nearly all poor in those days 
and had small salaries; so the railroads 
gave us half rates and the good people 
where we mei entertained us in generous 
style—ending usually with a royal ban- 
quet. We also had book agents then, all 
jolly good fellows, and they were a strong 
feature of every meeting and generous 
to the extreme. 

Severe snow storms often lessened 
the attendance during the holiday 
week. Shortly before the Civil War 
a week was required to travel by rail 
from Springfield to Chicago. The 
same Mr. Eberhart, quoted above, 
wrote : 

On another occasion it took us nearly 
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a whole week to get back to Chicago, and 
we were not drunk either—though per- 
haps not remarkably sober all the way. 
When we left Springfield the snow was 
two feet deep and the thermometer twen- 
ty-five degrees below zero. Some of us 
had experience in winter travel in the 
West and had laid in a barrel of crackers, 
a good stock of oysters and other edibles, 
and thus—with the aid of wooden fences 
—our valuable lives were preserved until 
at the end of three days we reached Pon- 
tiac. 

After the establishment of a De- 
partment of Education in Illinois, a 
teachers’ periodical, a state agent, 
county institutes, a normal school and 
a State university, the teachers turned 
to class room problems. President 
Steele, at the fiftieth annual meeting, 
in recalling these éarly meetings, 
spoke as follows of the chiet char- 
acteristics of these gatheri 

It was the method of teaching this sub- 
ject and of that, of how to grade the 
schools and how to supervise them, of 
the way to discipline pupils, etc., that 
occupied the thought of these two dec- 
ades. During the first half of this per- 
iod, drill exercises to illustrate the dif- 
ferent methods of teaching were in fash- 
ion. A member would ferm the Associa- 
tion into a class and illustrate his partic- 
ular method of teaching, for example, 
reading, and he would close by reading 
or reciting a selection. “The Bells,” “The 
One Hoss Shay,” and “The Raven" were 
the character of the pieces rendered. One 
gave an exercise in gymnastics, with the 
bean bags. In like manner phonetics, 
vocal music, map drawing, with all the 
members drawing, and all the subjects 
were presented in drill exercises, the 
members fo;ming the class. And a good 
time they had, acting the part of children. 
Object lesgons held the attention of the 
Association for five years from 1860 to 
1865. 

However, these glorious days of 
free entertainment and unpaid fees 
covered but a few years. Shortly af- 
ter the close of the Civil War the As- 
sociation decided to stand on its own 
feet. After the meeting of 1876 in 
Champaign a r2porter for the Cham- 
paign News Gazette made the follow- 
ing observation : 

Years ago, when it was determined that 
the Association should stand upon its 
own footing, put up at hotels, pay its 
own way, there was a falling off in at- 
tendance. 

After this change in policy two dec- 
ades were to elapse before the Asso- 
ciation again became the vital, vigor- 
ous organization of the late fifties and 
early sixties. 

Perhaps those were the good old 
days of teacher institutes. Imagine 
today looking forward to free enter- 
tainment, matrimonial prospects, bar- 
rels of crackers, a good game of bean 
bags, no assessments, a glorious ban- 
quet, and those jovial book agents of 
another generation.— W. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































The Rural School Situation 


r HE principal of universal 
education is as firmly es- 
tablished in this nation as 
democracy itself. Soon after 

the creation of this government for 

and by the people it became evident 
to men and women of vision that its 
continuance and great development 
depended upon the intelligence and 
education, not of the few, but of all 
the people. At first the aim was to 
afford all young people the opportun- 
ity for a common school education. 

Then it was extended to take in the 

high school. The next step was to 

include vocational training, and train- 
ing in colleges and in professional 
schools. Some nations believe in pro- 
viding higher training for potential 
leaders only. Our ideal goes far be- 
yond that. It is to give equal educa- 
tional privileges to all, not only to 
develop able leaders, but to place 
citizenry itself on the highest possible 
level. 

Formerly the country istrict had 
more nearly its share of taxable 
wealth. It could tax itself heavily 


enough to give its children a little 


red school house education. Even 
when it became necessary for parents 
to give their children a high school 
education a way was found in the 
consolidation of districts. The in- 
creased facilities for transporting 
children has made this a feasible and 
workable plan in thousands of places. 
The county-supported high school in 
some states and the township high 
school in others, have proved to be ef- 
fective ways of bettering the situation. 

This ideal of going to the larger 
unit of administration is a step in 
advance for country schools and it is 
in harmony with development in 
other phases of life. It does not, how- 
ever, solve all the problems involved. 
With the development of giant indus- 
try and the formation of great com- 
binations of wealth, more and more 
the income formerly used and taxed 
in the community itself is moving 
away to larger centers. 

The income of all our people in 
1912 was given by the Department of 
Agriculture as thirty-three billion 
dollars. In 1929 President Hoover 
refers to an income of ninety billion 


Part-o6f an address delivered by Mr. Crab- 
tree on August 31 at the fiftieth anniversa 
reunion at the Fairview School near Elmwood, 
Nebraska; ‘a .one-room country school where 
Mr. Crabtree taught 46 years ago. 


By J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary, 
National Education Association 


dollars. Who receives this two hun- 
dred per cent increase in income? 
This tremendous increase is wonder- 
ful for those in the current of the 
stream of riches, but what about those 
in the eddying waters off at the 
edge? Who could be satisfied with 
conditions which permit the middle 
men and stock dealers to grow rich 
from the products of the farm, and 
which holds the farmer down to the 
most meagre prices for his corn, oats, 
wheat, cotton, hogs and cattle? 

The city can hold a nine months 
school each year while the average for 
the rural district is seven months. 
There is 7.7 per cent illiteracy in 
rural districts and 4.4 per cent in the 
city. The difference in health defects 
is startling. Eye defects rural 23 
per cent, city 12, and defective teeth 
rural 48 per cent, city 33. Only 25.7 
per cent of the rural children 15 to 18 
years of age are in the high school 
as compared with 71.1 per cent in the 
city. Do not infer from these figures 
that parents on the farm are less 
interested in the welfare of their off- 
spring than are the parents in the 
city. They are simply less able to do 
so well by them, and they have been 
slow to learn how to promote and pro- 
tect their own interests. 

Conditions kave changed during re- 
cent years. Farmers have not 
changed. The income from the fields 
and from the stores no longer remains 
at home. Chain stores and mail order 
houses pick up profits in villages and 
country places to be taxed at the 
headquarters office in a far away 
place. The profits made by manufac- 
turing establishments in their branch 
factories throughout the states and 
the profits from local utility concerns 
owned by outside capital as well as 
profits from the mines and farms are 
flowing in ever increasing streams in- 
to certain centers. 

More taxable income has already 
poured into one state than into forty 
others. The state in which Wall 
Street is located pays one-third of all 
income taxes that are paid in the 
United States. Forty other states pay 
less than one-fourth the entire in- 
come taxes of the nation. Picture this 
movement of wealth from the farms 
and mines in these forty states to- 
ward money centers, and then say 
if you can that a way should not be 
provided for the farmer to get a share 
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of the taxes on the wealth made at his 
expense. 

You need equipment for your 
school. Why don’t you buy it? I 
observe that in Lincoln, Omaha, and 
Chicago they have fine new buildings 
and up-to-date equipment. You 
ought to pay a better salary to your 
teacher. The salary you paid me 
forty-five years ago had much greater 
purchasing power than that which 
you pay now. I know why you do 
not do these things. During recent 
years it has taken more corn, wheat 
and oats to buy a binder, to fence a 
field or to build a crib than it did even 
ten years ago. A larger share of the 
income than ever before is used for 
purchasing farm machinery and for 
keeping the farm going. A large part 
of the income leaves the district for 
some other place each year. The cost 
of hired help often puts the farmer 
in debt particularly during years 
when crops are not so good. 

The result of all this is that the boys 
and girls of the country, whether they 
wish to or not, are forced to go to the 
city where protected interests can pay 
them for their services. But the 
farmer, in order to prepare these boys 
and girls for positions, must give them 
a common school education such as he 
ean afford in the country and then 
pay additional costs himself for their 
high school and college training else- 
where. It costs not less than $4,000 
of the farm income per child to pre- 
pare him for good ordinary positions 
at the age of 18. The Department of 
Agriculture finds that in Iowa there 
is an average of 200 boys and girls 
per county leaving the country for 
the city each year. This means that 
the total investment of $800,000 in 
these 200 boys and girls in each 
county in Iowa is taken out never to 
be returned. Similar conditions per- 
sist in Nebraska and in other states. 

The country prepares these young 
people for the occupations of the city 
and the banking and industrial insti- 
tutions profit from the human capital 
which you have provided. In this loss 
of young men and women the com- 
munity suffers its greatest of all 
losses. The industries, the financial 
institutions and the professions re- 
ceive their best leadership from the 
farm. What is going to happen when 
the source of this strength dries up? 
But why should it be permitted to 
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dry up? The nation cannot afford to 
allow that to happen. 

You know what your educational 
needs are. They are exactly the same 
as in thousands of other districts. 
You need better buildings and equip- 
ment. You need to pay a salary and 
to develop conditions which will se- 
cure and hold teachers equal to those 
in city school systems. You need bet- 
ter libraries. You need to pay the 
county superintendent a better salary 
and to demand as high a type of su- 
pervision as the city schools demand. 
You need to provide help in super- 
vision for the county superintend- 
ent. You need more consolidated 
districts and better high school oppor- 
tunities for your boys and girls in 
this state. You need the same med- 
ical inspection and advice for your 
children that the city is able to have. 
You need larger appropriations from 
the state which will give you a share 
in the wealth which has been taken 
from the farm and piled up in centers 
within the state. You need approp- 
riations from the nation to get back 
some of the benefits of that wealth 
which is moving steadily from the 
farm to large financial centers. 

Who is to blame for the conditions 
about which we complain? Those 
gigantic mergers in industry and fi- 
nance that sap the farm and, with 
the increments of income from the 
land, produce scores of new million- 
aires each year—they are to blame. 
Of course all combinations that inter- 
fere with the prosperity of the farm, 
drawing from it its dollars and its 
youth, are to blame. But should not 
farmers really blame themselves? Is 
not their failure to see the value of 
team work the real cause of it all? 
You must remember that we live in 
an age when only combined effort will 
secure results. The farmer has played 
solitaire long enough. The tendency 
of the times forces him to play the 
game as others play it. The individ- 
ual voice of the farmer has not reach- 
ed very far. But the combined voice 
of commercial interests has been 
heard in state legislatures and in 
Congress. In the few instances where 
farmers have pulled together, their 
efforts have produced results. 

Labor organized to promote stan- 
dards and ideals for the trades and 
for the homes, and to battle with pro- 
fit-taking concerns for its rights. It 
is absolutely necessary for each busi- 
ness, each vocation and each profes- 
sion to look after the welfare of its 
own people which can only be done 
through organization. What would 
happen to labor today were it not 
prepared to outline its own needs and 
to stand for them? That is exactly 


the course the farmer should pursue 
in order to preserve the value and 
status of farm life in our civilization. 
Collective marketing marks a step on 
the financial side but the program 
must be broader than that. It must 
include matters educational, economic 
and financial. 

Theodore Roosevelt expressed the 
view that ‘‘No growth of wealth can 
make up for any loss in either the 
number or the character of the farm- 
ing population.’” What would he say 
were he here now to see every year 200 
of the finest boys and girls leaving the 
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country for the city in each county in 
the state of Iowa. The flow of wealth 
into the metropolitan centers has in- 
creased greatly since Roosevelt’s day. 
It is likely to continue. America has 
changed from a farming nation to a 
manufacturing nation and if . the 
farmer is to hold his own as the min- 
ority element in our population he 
must organize and co-operate on be- 
half of measures which will maintain 
for the farmer and his family a stan- 
dard of living in keeping with our 
fine American traditions. 
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The Teaching, of Health Habits 


By MARY L. HAHN, School Health Education Section 


HE Grade I class had re- 

ceived a present—a beauti- 

fully colored print of a child 

in a garden but these tiny 
boys and girls failed utterly to be 
impressed with the picture as a pres- 
ent or by the lovely colors—because 
they had recently been impressed 
with the desirability of standing and 
sitting ‘‘tall’’ in order to look like 
important people who knew all about 
their lessons and felt the responsi- 
bility of being a credit to their group. 
What they did notice with almost 
one accord was the unfortunate pos- 
ture of the child sitting in the big gar- 
den chair. When the teacher tried 
to impress them with the fact that 
the picture was a present several ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why Miss S , if we 
keep that here our visitors will think 
we don’t know how to sit.’’ 

This is an example of one of the 
modern developments in health edu- 
cation in elementary schools, namely, 
that a large amount of emphasis is 
being given to securing the practice 
of desirable. health habits. So say 
Myers and Bird of Ohio University 
in their volume entitled Health and 
Physical Education which is one of 
the four books selected for the 1920-30 
Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle and 
certainly Miss S and many 
other teachers would agree with 
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them. These authors say further 
that health education is peculiarly 
adapted to that definition of learning 
which states that a thing has been 
learned only when it modifies the 
behavior of the learner. Some writ- 
ers have gone so far as to suggest 
that there should be no formal health 
instruction in the lower grades, but 
whether or no we agree with this 
suggestion, most teachers do agree 
that informal instruction is necessary 
in order to change such ideas as— 
‘‘Apple pie is a good vegetable’’— 
and—‘‘ We don’t need ’em (meaning 
handkerchiefs) in the first grade’’— 
after having had their use especially 
emphasized in the kindergarten. 

Many teachers will find abundant 
opportunities for health instruction 
in connection with such activities as 
morning inspection, weighing and 
measuring, milk lunch and so forth. 
Sleep to help us look well for inspec- 
tion, proper food for growth, clean 
hands in preparation for the milk 
lunch as well as attractive serving 
of milk—a social health measure— 
will challenge the interest of most 
groups if the plan includes a chal- 
lenge to the personal responsibility 
of the children. 

Most modern texts and courses of 
study in the elementary and Junior 
High Schools include suggestions for 
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encouraging children to assume the 
responsibility for their own health 
habits and to develop in the children 
a personal pride and satisfaction in 
their practices. One teacher tells of 
her definite appreciation of this need 
after she had conducted an intensive 
‘*Clean Teeth Inspection’’ for several 
weeks. In order to test the value 
of her efforts she allowed a month 
to elapse without checking and then 
inspected again to see what she 
shouid see. The teeth of only one 
boy and one girl showed that they 
had been regularly and thoroughly 
cleaned. Dick explained that he 
kept a ‘‘Clean your teeth’’ slogan in 
his mirror and Helen that ‘‘ My teeth 
don’t feel good unless I brush ’em.”’ 
Needless to say that teacher began 
to advocate ‘‘feeling of your teeth 
before and after brushing’’ and for 
good measure she added the sugges- 
tion that they be inspected in a mir- 
ror. 

Several Outline Plans for School 
Health Education Activities have 
been prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health at Springfield 
and single copies are available to 
teachers. These outlines are planned 
for lower, intermediate, and upper 
grade work and contain suggestions 
for developing pupil responsibility by 
means of inspections, surveys, health 
clubs, and other pupil organizations. 
The outlines also contain plans for 
developing fine attitudes toward 
health as well as health information 
by correlating health lessons with 
reading, nature study, geography, and 
hard work. The suggestions thus in- 
cluded have all been used success- 
fully by teachers, most of them being 
reported in the work of Illinois teach- 
ers. 

Outline No. 1, for intermediate and 
upper grades, presents a plan record- 
ing the health activities of a school or 
a class on a Health School Poster. 
To do this, each part of the school 
building can be colored according to 
a code so that the whole tells what 
the class have done about cleanliness 
inspections, prevention of accidents, 
open window ventilation, hot lunches, 
facilities for cleanliness, prevention 
of colds, pure water, and many other 
health necessities. The accompany- 
ing cut shows the ‘‘Sunshine Health 
School’’ with suggestions for color- 
ing it to indicate Recreation Activi- 
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ties. Some code records ‘which the 
class can make on their poster are as 
follows : 

1. Colored wall—Class Health Club. 

2. Colored door—Morning Inspections. 

3. “O” on window—No colds at school. 

4. Autographed shingle—Corrected de 
fect. 

5. Window frames—Proper lighting. 

6. Open window—Temperature record. 

7. Colored foundation—Clean toilets. 

8. Entrance hall—Soap, individual 
towels. 

9. Stepping stones—Weekly clean-up. 

10. Smoke—Regular hot lunches. 

11. Pump—Safe well or water supply. 
12. Star on pump—Individual cups or 
good fountains. 

13. Trees—Seats properly adjusted. 

14. Flowers—Outdoor Play for every- 
body. 

15. Entrance roof—No serious accidents. 
16. Children—Play Day in honor of the 
health of boys and girls. 

Copies of this poster cun be secured 
with outline which discusses its use, 
but many classes and their teachers 
will be able to design their own 
Health School Buildings so that they 
can have a unique poster. 

The practice of desirable health 
habits is also being promoted by such 
organizations as the Red Cross and 
anti-tuberculosis associations. Ford 
and Alexander counties are outstand- 
ing examples. 


School-Health Program, Ford Co. 


REPORT of the School Health pro 

gram as promoted by the Ford Coun- 
ty Tuberculosis Association with the able 
assistance of their nurse, Miss Ruth Hen- 
drickson, gives a very encouraging picture 
of county-wide progress in helping to 
solve health problems for school boys and 
girls. Their program was carefully 
planned to help the teachers, parents. 
and children as well as the schoo! author. 
ities, the doctors, and the dentists to un- 
derstand its value. Of course, there were 
misunderstandings, which make us smile 
in retrospect as when the nurse was mis 
taken for a member of a street carnival 
troupe; or which make us grieve for lost 
time as in the case of one community 
group who conferred and discussed the 
plan for a whole year before they accepted 
it as their own. But there were also 
many successes to improve the health 
and happiness of the children and to 
zladden the hearts of the workers. 

The original plan provided for co-op- 
eration with the members of the medical 
and dental profession, a sound and logical 
procedure since in the matter of physical 
defects of nose or throat or eyes or 
teeth the correction must in every case 
be the responsibility of the doctor or dent- 
list. This co-operation, however, hinged 
very definitely on the plans for encourag- 
ing proper health practices and estabiish- 
ing desirable attitudes toward health. So 
it began with health education in the 
classroom and in the initial program five 
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features were selected for emphasis as 
follows: 

(1) Cleanliness standards for school 
boys and girls to be developed in con- 
nection with morning inspection. 

(2) Every child free to grow—weighed 
regularly as part of his school work. 

(3) A good hot lunch for every school 
child. 

(4) A doctor’s and dentist’s examina. 
tion for every school child. 

(5) Clean teeth for every child. 

The first project, that of helping the 
boys and girls to develop tlieir own 
cleanliness standards, was a teacher-class 
problem with which the nurse helped only 
in so far as she could suggest methods 
and devices to increase the children’s 
pride in persona! cleanliness and par- 
ticularly their pride in being personally 
responsible for it. An effort was made 
to avoid nagging and police duty on the 
part of the teacher. 

The second project was bexun early in 
the school year of 1927 alone with the 
work for good standards of cleanliness 
In most of the Ford county schools the 
nurse demonstrated weighing ayd mea- 
suring and discussed the desirability ef 
growing big and important so that promo- 
tion would be assured. At this time the 
nurse made a special effort to interest 
teachers in regular weighing and to re 
port the weights to the parents. Where 
a school scales was not yet available the 
weighing was often done at home. After 
all if mother can measure and weigh her 
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milk, exes, and butter, surely she can 
also measure and weigh Johnnie, and who 
can be more interested in Johnnie's 
growth than his mother and father? 

The hot lunch for every school child 
was a real satisfaction to most of the 
community groups who tried to solve this 
problem because they felt justified in re- 
porting improved schoolship as a result 
of improved nutrition. 

Co-operation with local doctors and 
dentists in securing physical examina- 
tions for school children, was particularly 
well developed in the Ford county pro- 
gram. In some cases the doctors went 
to the school to give the examinations, 
but the children from the rural districts 
usually made a pilgrimage to a doctor's 
office, children and parents arriving in 
xroups, so that the county nurse could 
be on hand to help make the duplicate 
records for the parents and teachers as 
well as for her own files. Persuading a 
community to accept this particular pro- 
cedure for promoting physical examina- 
tions for school children often required 
a deal of time and effort on the part of 
the nurse and the school authorities, but 
in the end it was always a truly worth- 
while effort because it was, always, a 
distinctly community effort. The follow- 
ing table shows what the doctors and 
dentists found in one Ford County school 
of about 200 pupils: 

Defective Teeth 

Defective Vision 

Poor Posture ...... ene ee eee ee 41.6% 


es | 





Figure II—Two Years of Health Examinations in Ford County: 35 dots— 
schools having one examination; 18 stars—schools having two examinations. 


Figure II1I—Alexander County School Health Activities: Morning Inspection, 
35 schools; Individual Drinking Cups, 31 schools; Wash Hands before Lunch, 18 
schools; Window Ventilation, always, 25 schools; Hot School Lunches, 10 schools; 


Weigh Pupils Regularly, 28 schools. 
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Defective Hearing 
Abnormal Throats 
Goitre 
Tuberculosis 

Abnormal Heart 





These figures are not encouraging, but 
they were a challenge to the members of 
the community who were truly concerned 
for the health and happiness of the boys 
and girls. Today a similar examination 
would show fewer physical difficulties, 
due not only to corrections but to better 
health habits as encouraged in the class- 
room and practiced both at school and 
at home. 

The accompanying cut of Ford county’s 
health map shows 35 schools marked with 
a dot to indicate that the pupils have had 
one dental and medical examination. The 
stars, of which there are 18, represent 
the schools which managed to have a 
second yearly examination for their 
pupils. 

The final project for the year’s work— 
clean teeth for every child—was the oc- 
ecasion for a visit from the nurse who 
helped to stimulate pride in fine teeth to 
make fine smiles and who at the same 
visit demonstrated a satisfactory method 
of brushing the teeth. In connection with 
this work the stories and compositions 
which were written by the children and 
sent to the nurse at the Ford County 
Tuberculosis Association office, indicated 
real personal appreciation of clean teeth 
- and of dental corrections, as shown by 
one story which ended with Jimmie’s 
promise, “As soon as I get well (from a 
terrible toothache) I’m going to have 
this tooth fixed and then I’ll wash my 
teeth every day”—and according to the 
story he did. 

Some results of this splendid example 
of co-operative effort have already been 
mentioned, but the story would not be 
complete without the February (1929) 
report on dental corrections which 
showed that 25% of the needed work had 
been accomplished—and that 75% of the 
schools which were co-operating managed 
to have regular morning inspections, hot 
lunches, and an educational program on 
the care of the teeth. We wish this fine 
program continued*success and growth in 
the schools of Ford county. 


Health-School Map, Alexander Co. 


HE story of a health education pro- 

gram away down south in Alexander 
county gives us a shining example of 
school home-community co-operation. In 
order to make this possible the Red Cross 
Chapter and its nurse, Mrs. Olive Marty, 
who were in charge of the project, began 
the year’s work by planning their goals, 
as follows: 

1. To establish a health standard for 
children. 

2. To help every child learn how to 
have a healthy body. 

. To help every. teacher appreciate 
the importance of school health edu- 
cation. 

. To help plan a health project for 
high school freshmen. 


5. To hold one pre-school clinic in 
every town during the month of 
June. 

. To hold dental and nose and throat 
clinics for school children during 
July and August. 

- To visit the parents of every child 
with a serious physical defect and 
urge them to have the child under 
medical supervision. 

. To send monthly reports to (a) the 
county superintendent of schools, 
(b) to the county commissioners, 
(c) to civic clubs, and (d) to Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. 

9. To help organize Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in every school where 
there is none. 

10. To conduct classes in Home Hy- 
giene and Care of the Sick. 

The worthwhile results of this plan are 
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convincingly told in the Nurse’s Annual 
Report for April, 1928, to April, 1929. In 
order to help realize goals 1, 2 and 3 
the nurse met the teachers during their 
county institute and after discussing the 
possibilities of the year’s program, Se- 
cured their co-operation in using a county 
schedule of monthly health lessons. This 
meeting was followed during the year by 
147 talks to the children, together with 
nearly as many group inspections of the 
children, and more than 80 sanitary in- 
spections of school buildings and their 
grounds. 

Because it is rarely possible, in a coun- 
ty school nursing service, to re-visit the 
classes more than once, if at all, a health 
school poster was used in many of the 
buildings to make a picture record of 
their sanitary equipment and the chil- 

(Continued on Page 94) 


A Job Analysis 


What a State Director of Physical and 
Health Education Can Do 


By JAMES E. ROGERS, Director, National Physical 
Education Service 


(Concluded from October) 


III. 
CERTIFICATION 

HIS is a most vital program and one 

that is growing in importance. (The 
study now being made by Dr. A. G. Ire- 
land is most important.) The standards 
and requirements for the different teach- 
ers vary, but there is a steady improve- 
ment upwards. 

In the different states, certification in 
heaith and physical education is being 
required for the following types of teach- 
ers: 

Classroom teacher 

Activities for the Junior and Senior 
High schools. 

Full-time teacher 

Part-time teacher. 

Full-time specialist who graduates 
from the certified state institutions 

of physical education 

The full-time specialist who comes 
from outside of the state 

Supervisors and directors. 

Requirements for the major vary from 
20 to 40 semester hours, for the full-time 
teacher and 8 to 18 hours in the minor. 
Graduation from 2, 3 and 4 year courses 
are required. However, the tendency is 
to get a B. S. degree in education in a 
four year course. 

A full time specialist who comes from a 
school outside cf the state is required to 
go to summer school and make up the 
difference in hours and subject matter 
if they do not meet the state certifica- 
tion standards. They are granted a tem- 
porary certificate until they meet the 
state certification requirements. 

It is being suggested that supervisors 
and directors have Master’s degrees. 


IV. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
It will be impossible here to enumer- 
ate the many splendid things being done 


in health education. It will suffice to 


state some of the main jobs. 


1. Providing health education texts and 
bulletins of all kinds. 

2. The blue ribbon and health league 
programs. These are well known stand- 
ard health organization schemes to stim- 
ulate and motivate the health education 
program. 

3. Some use a point system, awarding 
points to those children who have 
corrected the physical defects stated 
in the system. The five-point child is one 
who has corrected weight, vision, hearing, 
throat and teeth. Another adds posture, 
and another adds posture and nutrition, 
making seven points. 

4. State-wide health education pro- 
grams, every boy and girl to have a year- 
ly medical and dental examination. 

5. Co-operation with all health agencies. 

6. Health requirements in standard 
schools in Age-Aim point systems is an- 
other method by which health is devel- 
oped. 

7. Health days and play days and 
health demonstrations. 

8. The issuing of printed forms for 
doctors, dentists, excuses from physical 
education, notification to parents regard- 
ing play on varsity teams, etc. 


V. 
ATHLETICS 

It is impossible to state in detail here 
what the different state departments are 
doing in athletics. 

1. Some serve as the executive officer 
of the High School Athletic Association. 

2. Usually the state director is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control of the High 
School Athletic Association. 

3. Through a state-wide athletic point 
system, much can be done to develop 
mass participation. A state-wide Age- 
Aim point system has helped not only to 
create wider participation in sports, but 
also to help scholarship, health habits, 
sportsmanship and school service. 
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4. The development of state-wide Badge 
Tests and other Self Testing methods 
such as the Pentathlon and the Decathlon. 

5. The promotion of intra-mural sports. 

6. The promotion of play days. 


VI. 
MAINTAINING BUREAU 

1. Under the item of Service, the Bulle- 
tin Service is one of the most effective 
ways now being used. The sending out 
of mimeographed lists on special items to 
superintendents and principale is also ef- 
fective. 

2. Under the item of Reference, com- 
plete libraries and reference files have 
been built in order to answer technical 
questions from educators and specialists. 

3. Under the head of Consultation, 
state directors are consulted by state and 
local school architects on the layout and 
equipment of gymnasiums and other 
items pertaining to their specialty. The 
state director is being asked by superin- 
tendents of schools to come in as an ex- 
pert to make a study and to recommend. 


VII. 
DIRECT SERVICE 

It is impossible to list the many items 
that the state departments are rendering 
to their state field. One can only mention 
the important ones. 

1. The 5, 6 and 7 point systems in health 
education. 

2. Getting up a “kit” equipment of sup- 
plies at greatly reduced cost, especially 
for the small rural schools. 

3. Promotion of state-wide Badge Tests. 

4. The promotion of play Carnivals. 

5. Rendering expert service to cities. 

6. The purchasing of footballs and 
other material to supply the schools at 
greatly reduced cost. 


VIII. 
WORKING WITH SCHOOLS 

Many specific details could be men- 
tioned as contacts with state superintend- 
ents and principals not only through reg- 
ular printed bulletins, but through spec- 
ial mimeographed lists with notices and 
items of interest. 

1. Speaking at High School Principals 
Association meetings and helping in de- 
veloping their programs. 

2. Getting prominent speakers on pro- 
grams before superintendents and princi- 
pals. 

3. Sending superintendents and princi- 
pals special information. : 


IX. 

CO-OPERATING WITH AGENCIES 

Co-operating with Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Rotary Clubs, the American Le- 
gion, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
etc. In many places these different or- 
ganizations have been most helpful, es- 
pecially the Parent-Teacher Associations. 





















» a 
PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 
Through letters, consultations, visits, 
conferences, meetings, news letters, etc., 
effective results are obtained in develop- 
ment of personnel and professional spirit. 
XI. 
PUBLICITY AND EDUCATION OF 
THE PUBLIC 
A sympathetic and intelligent public 
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opinion must support advances in educa- 
tion. The physical and health education 
programs especially depend upon an en- 
lightened understanding of public opin- 
ion. 

1. News letter service to the newspap- 
ers. 

2. Writing for the different educational 
magazines of the state. 

3. Speaking before Rotary clubs, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations and other pub- 
lic gatherings. 

4. Inviting local prominent key leaders 
to different programs and asking them 
to serve as officials. Farm leaders and 
rural legislative representatives have 
been solid the physical education program 
through witnessing and presiding at 
Rural Play Days. Play Days have sold 
state-wide physical education programs 
to the country folk 





Educational Leader Urges American 
Teachers to Teach Paris Pact 

Dr. Frank D. Boynton, President of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association for 1928- 
29, gives this message to the teachers of 
America: “Your attention is called to the 
Paris Pact signed by the leading powers 
of the world, whereby thinking men in 
control in the nations have agreed to 
bring their differences to the council 
table. Ours is distinctly a work of 
peace, preparing the boys and girls of 
this generation to promote goodwill when 
they shall succeed to the control of af- 
fairs. Let us then teach our children the 
spirit and the letter of this great Peace 
Pact.” 

The National Student Forum on the 
Peace Pact, Arthur Charles Watkins, Di- 
rector, may be addressed at 532 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
for information in regard to the study 
and discussion project which it is spon- 
soring with the co-operation of many 
organized groups. 





Facsimile of the Kellor’ Treaty 
The World Peace Foundatioi: at Boston 
has made up a handsome four-color fac- 
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simile of the Kellogg Treaty designed 
especially for permanent display in 
schools and libraries. This is an author- 
ized reproduction of the original docu- 
ment deposited in the archives of the 
United States Department of State at 
Washington. It shows not only the text 
of the Treaty in French and English, but 
includes the signatures, the seals, and the 
colors of the binding. In the interest of 
legibility the two principal articles are 
also reproduced in larger type. 

This reproduction is provided with met- 
al hangers at the top and bottom for 
users who do not wish to frame it. It 
will be sent postpaid in a mailing tube 
from the Foundation offices at 40 Mt. 
Vernon street, Boston, for $1.00 per copy. 





Special Day Literature 
Programs suggested for use celebrating 
Armistice Day, Goodwill Day and Mem- 
orial Day, which have the focus of at- 
tention placed on heroes of Peace and 
avenues for world co-operation, rather 
than military achievements, have been 
compiled by the Education Committee of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and are available up- 

on application to the 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
Pennsylvania Branch 
1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Songs, poems, plays, pageants, folk 
dances, selections from the writings of 
famous men, and topics for short talks 
and essays, are included, classified ac- 

cording to the age of the pupil. 





Think on These Thiags 
Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, 
Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are of good report; 
If there be any virtue, and if there be 

any praise, think on these things.—St. 
Paul. 








in Collect 


Victory 


There’s but one gift that all our dead desire, 

One gift that men can give, and that’s a dream, 
Unless we, too, can burn with that same fire 

Of sacrifice ; die to the things that seem; 


Die to the little hatreds; die to greed; 
Die to the old ignoble selves we knew; 
Die to the base contempts of sect and creed, 
And rise again, like these, with souls as true. 


Nay (since these died before their task was finished) 
Attempt new heights, bring even their dreams to birth :— 
Build us that better world, Oh, not diminished 
By one true splendor that they planned on earth. 


And that’s not done by sword, or tongue, or pen, 
There’s but one way. God make us better men. 


From a poem by same name, copyrighted by Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Poems, Volume Three 


—Alfred Noyes. 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


The Annual Meeting 


HE 76th annual meeting of 

the Illinois State Teachers 

Association will be held in 

Springfield on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, December 26, 27, 
and 28, 1929. The sessions will be 
held in the Centennial Auditorium 
as usual, and the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel has been chosen as the head- 
quarters hotel. Reduced railroad 
rates have been applied for. The de- 
tails of the program are being ar- 
ranged. Mr. Justin Washburn, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, has already engaged a noted 
concert company and will soon com- 
plete his list of speakers. Reports 
will be made by officers and com- 
mittees, and important matters of 
business will come before the repre- 
sentative assembly. This is the year 
to outline a new legislative program, 
the resolutions should be carefully 
considered, and the appropriations 
conservatively made. No doubt local 
divisions are appointing able dele- 
gates to represent them in the trans- 
action of the business and the fram- 
ing of the platform and policies of 
the Association. 

A more detaiied statement of the 
plans and program will be published 
in the December number of the IIli- 
nois Teacher. Watch for it and help 
your officers and delegates make this 
the most helpful and constructive 
meeting ever held by the Associa 
tion. 





Let Us Withstand the Reaction 


(THERE are always those who object 

to progress. They may be merely 
ultra-conservative, they may be too 
penurious to enjoy paying for prog- 
ress, they may be too lazy to adjust 
themselves to new conditions, or they 
may be just too ignorant to know that 
the world moves. 

At any rate, we have observed that 
every time we succeed in getting some 
new and constructive legislation for 
schools, several people have risen 
right up in meeting and demanded it» 
repeal; and others grumble and 
mumble and murmur their complaints 
about ‘‘radical changes.’’ 

This year is no exception to the 
rule. There are those who will say 


that the eight month minimum school 
term is too long; others will ridicule 
the idea that teachers need a year of 
training in addition to high school 
education ; 


others will attack the 














strengthened compulsory attendance 
law and the provision for eighth grade 
education as a qualification for obtain- 
ing work certificates under the age of 
sixteen years; and still others will ob- 
ject to the appropriation by the state 
of $10,000,000 a year to support the 
schools. 

Therefore, let us brace ourselves to 
withstand the reaction. Surely all 
teachers know good reasons for all 
these provisions and have the courage 
to defend them. 

The burden of defending the new 
legislation up to this time has fallen 
largely upon the city and county su- 
perintendents, whose duty it is to ad- 
minister the new laws and put them 
into effect. We congratulate and com- 
pliment these officers upon their cour- 
ageous stand, their well-directed ef- 
forts, and their success. The news- 
papers all over the state contain their 
articles of explanation to the public 
and their defense of the new laws. 
Let us all help them to put the new 
laws into effect smoothly and to get 
the people to understand that the new 
legislation is for the benefit of the 
children. 

This does not mean that our 
present school laws are perfect. Pos- 
sibly even the laws enacted this year 
may need revision or amendment in a 
few years. Of course there are those 
who will criticize our present laws and 
want something better. But there is 
a difference between a constructive 
critic and a destructive reactionary. 
Let us welcome the advice of the 
former and nullify the efforts of the 
latter . There are problems yet un- 
solved, and new problems will arise in 
the future. We need constructive 
criticism that will help us overcome 
destructive reaction. 





Individuality and Education 
‘er~ of the very best of recent 

books on education is Individ- 
uality and Education by Joseph A. 
Leighton, Professor of Philosophy, 
Ohio State University, and published 
by D. Appleton and Company. We 
do not often commend any particular 
book in these columns, but reading 
this one was such a revelation that 
we cannot refrain from calling it to 
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the attention of Illinois teachers. 

It is evidently the purpose of Dr. 
Leighton to describe the kind of 
education necessary to develop a 
strong personality and a forceful, 
happy individuality without impair. 
ing the social efficiency of the indi- 
vidual. Or, to turn this around, he 
describes the kind of education that 
makes the individual happy and 
socially efficient without stunting his 
personality with conformity and 
smothering his individuality with 
mass standards. 

There are three theses develor «.: 
in the book: (1) The paramount in. 
terest and purpose of education in 
a democratic society is the nurtur- 
ing and functioning of socialized in- 
dividuality, or self-determining per- 
sonality; to be a person in a com. 
munity of persons is the all-inclusive 
and supreme value of good living. 
(2) A more dynamic and _ higher- 
grade teaching personnel is the 
prime condition of educational im- 
provement. (3) Education demands 
a greater investment of both eduea- 
tional concern and money than any 
society has yet made. 

Our social ideal determines our 
educational purposes; we must know 
what sort of community or society 
we are trying to develop if we are 
to have any definite purpose in our 
teaching. The type of education we 
shall have will follow from the type 
of society we are aiming at. 

“The democratic social ideal is 
that all the-members of society shall 
equally have opportunity to develop. 
to realize, and to enjoy their normal 
capacities and aptitudes. In a gen- 
uine democracy, all other social ac. 
tivities, the production and distribu- 
tion of economic goods, law making 
and law enforcement, social adminis. 
tration and political processes, are 
kept strictly instrumental to this one 
aim—the enrichment and enlarge- 
ment of life for all the members of 
society. 

_ ‘The democratic ideal of educa- 
tion is that the whole business of 
education shall be so conducted as to 
afford to every child a full opportu- 
nity to realize his personality as a 
member of society, to develop, exer- 
cise, and enjoy his fundamental 
human capacities and special apti- 
tudes; and by so doing to play his 
individual part in society.’’ 

The author describes his ideal 
teacher as follows: ‘‘If teachers are 

to be the spirited, eager, questing, 
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open-minded, and energetic leaders 
of childhood and youth into the full 
possession and command o! thir 
precious spirits, if the pupils are to 
be quickened and nourished into 
self-directing individualities, through 
the active assimilation of so much 
of humanity’s cultural heritage as 
they can use, the teachers them- 
selves must be able, highly culti- 
vated, and dynamic personalities. 
Their knowledge and their charac- 
ters must be exceptional. They can- 
not be all this unless a high social 
valuation be placed on their work— 
unless a status second to none in the 
community be given them. This 
means that they shall be excep- 
tional persons. They must have 
spiritual and social freedom, self- 
government, and the power of initia- 
tive in their work. And, on the 
other hand, they must be able to 
measure up to their responsibilities. ’’ 

In regard to the cost of education, 
Dr. Leighton says: ‘‘ What is needed 
is that state aid shall be given more 
generously to the schools in the poor- 
er districts to enable them to provide 
a higher grade of teaching person- 
nel. More than this, the state-sup- 
ported institutions of education 
should provide scholarships, furnish- 
ing free tuition and books and living 
arrangements at cost, or free if 
necessary, for those unable to pay 
and who by thorough tests demon- 
strate their ability to profit by 
education.”’ 

Evidently our states have not yet 
reached these ideals; for the author 
says: ‘‘When we compare our pov- 
erty of production in art, pure 
science, and scholarship with other 
countries sharing the same general 
inheritance of culture and consider 
our energy and achievements in the 
production and distribuiton of ma- 
terial goods, it becomes clear that 
the dominant economic materialism 
of American society is responsible 
for its intellectual, aesthetic, and 
spiritual poverty. . . . We boast of 
our democracy, but we are in grow- 
ing danger of being turned into a 
stereotyped moronocracy.’’ 

Then follow several chapters tell- 
ing how to adapt the schools to the 
ideals expressed; for instance, chap- 
ters on character education, aesthet- 
le education, social environment, 
method and content, college educa- 
tion, administrative principles, and 
psychology and education. 

We wish this book had been writ- 
ten by some Illinois educator. But 
we still have the privilege of turning 
our minds eastward to Ohio for in- 
spiration. 


THE 


Europe Fears Its Child 


M&: JOHN DEWEY, in the New 
Republic of September 18, says 
that Europeans greatly fear that Eu- 
rope will be ‘‘Americanized.’’ By 
this they mean that European cul- 
ture is threatened by the barbarism 
issuing from the United States. It 
seems that this demoralizing influ- 
ence of America consists of charac- 
teristics designated quantification, 
mechanization, and standardization 
to the exclusion or neglect of qual- 
ity, spirituality, and individuality. 
Dr. Dewey does not deny that Amer- 
ica has these characteristics, but he 
ealls attention to the fact that 
America is young, vigorous, and 
growing and that the things feared 
by Europe are only characteristics 
of growing youth. He hopes that 
there will be a transition from such 
barbarism to culture as we grow into 
maturity; and he reminds Europe 
that our democracy will cause cul- 
ture to be more generally diffused 
than it is in Europe, where the few 
‘‘spiritual’’ people, now so fearful 
of American materialism, have long 
kept the peasantry and proletariat 
in disciplined subjection. In fact, 
since America is the child of Europe, 
the materialistic growing pains of 
our youth are only the natural con- 
sequences of the released powers and 
energies of the European peasantry 
and proletariat transferred to free 
soil. If our quantification, mechan- 
ization, and standardization can be 
directed toward acquiring the means 
for a generally diffused culture in- 
stead of being used merely to satisfy 
an inordinate desire for private 
financial gain, we shall in time 
achieve quality, spirituality, and in- 
dividual culture. 





Progress in Arkansas 


WE often hear Arkansas referred 
to as a backward state, and the 
stories of the ‘‘Arkansaw Traveler’’ 
indicate that its people are not noted 
for their culture and progress. But 
now comes the Journal of Education, 
published in Boston, the very hub, 
focus, and nucleus of culture, with 
a report that fourteen school dis- 
tricts with nineteen buildings were 
recently consolidated in Arkansas to 
from the Hamburg Special School 
District. The new district contains 
308 square miles, or approximately 
one-third of the area of Ashley 
County. The new school will have 
twenty-three teachers, as compared 
with thirty teachers in the nineteen 
old schools. Enrollment in the con- 
solidated district is approximately 
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800. Eleven buses will transport 
about 450 pupils to and from school 
daily. The consolidated school will 
have a nine-months term with a Class. 
A four-year high school giving com- 
plete courses in academic lines, as 
well as Smith-Hughes agricultural 
and home economics work, music, 
art, and other subjects. The school 
will have a band and orchestra. 

Our compliments to the progres- 
sive people of Hamburg, Ashley 
County, Arkansas! They have set 
an example that we hope will be 
followed in many communities in 
Illinois. 





Your Chance To Help 


A LARGE part of the financial 

support of the Illinois Teacher 
comes from advertising. But adver- 
tisers do not want to contribute to its 
support unless they get ‘‘value re- 
ceived.’’ Therefore, they are making 
inquiries of the agent who sends 
much advertising business to the J1li- 
nois Teacher, and he is passing on 
these inquiries to you. On another 
page you will find a questionnaire he 
is submitting to our readers. Please 
fill it out fully and in accordance with 
your best judgment and mail it to the 
Editor, Illinois Teacher, Carlinville, 
as soon as possible. This is an op- 
portunity for you to render a real 
service to your organization.—R.C.M. 





Bureau of Education Now 
Office of Education 


That agency of Government heretofore 
most often spoken of as the “Bureau of 
Education,” which is a part of the De- 
partment of the Interior, will in the fu- 
ture be officially designated as the “Office 
of Education.” 

An announcement to this effect was 
made by Secretary Wilbur October 12. 
The change was made upon the recom- 
mendation of Dr. William John Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education. 

There are two reasons for the change. 
The first is the fact that the legislation 
which created this branch of Government 
styled it the Office of Education. The sec- 
ond is a feeling that “Office” more ac- 
curately indicates the nature of its work 
than does “Bureau.” The latter term is 
held to be properly associated with ad- 
ministration while the former better fits 
an agency whose purpose is research. 

In serving the purpose for which it 
was established, it is held, the Office 
of Education is a research and not an 
administrative agency. It should, as far 
as possible, divest itself of its adminis- 
trative functions and give itself increas- 


_ ingly to the compilation of information 


and to studies of the problems in educa- 
tion 






























































































































































Four Divisions Report Meetings 


Eastern, Black Hawk, East Central, Illinois Valley 
Hear Programs and Transact Business 


IX Divisions of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association 
held their annual meetings on 
October 11, or on the tenth and 

eleventh. All had prepared excellent 
programs and report large attendance 
and splendid interest. Condensed re- 
ports of four divisions follow. 

At the 32nd annual meeting of the 
Eastern Division at Charleston the 
following report of the nominating 
committee was accepted : 

Officers—President, O. Rice Jones, 
Paris; vice president, Miss Katherine Ja- 
coby, Arcola; secretary, Miss Carolyn 
Wenz, Paris; treasurer, E. H. Taylor, E. 
I. S. T. C., Charleston. 

Member of Executive committee—A. 
B. Crowe, Charleston. 

State committee members—Appropria- 
tions, C. E. Miller, Kansas; resolutions, 
Geo. W. Henderson, Effingham; legisla- 
tive, A. B. Crowe, Charleston. 

Delegates to State meeting—Frank 
Tate, Mattoon; Otis Keeler, Marshall; 
J. Bruce Buckler, Casey; Mrs. Blanche 
Morris, Neoga; P. H. Daigh, Cowden; 
Frank White, Shelbyville; R. T. Sheer, 
Sullivan; Mrs. Nettie L. Roughton, Sulli- 
van; Miss Nellie F. Taylor, Tuscola; O. 
W. Howell, Hindsboro; Glenn H. Sunder- 
land, Newfon; J. F. Hoar, Effingham; 
Floyd Curl, Neoga; S. E. Thomas, E. I. 8. 
T. C..; O. L. Minter, Charleston; Miss 
Sarah Barr, Mattoon; John Moss, Paris; 
and Leonard Loos, Chrisman. 

Alternates — W. W. Ankenbrand, 
Charleston; Chas. E. Price, Casey; Har- 
old Bright, Martinsville; Corem Waller, 
Greenup; C. B. Guinn, Findlay; Miss 
May Douthit, Shelbyville; Harris L. Bone, 
Bethany; J. W. Alexander, Lovington; 
Guy Collins, Tuscola; J. H. Trinkle, New- 
man; V. A. Jones, Newton; D. E. Parker, 
Dietrich; E. E. Greeson, Toledo; Miss 
Isabel McKinney, E. I. S. T. C.; Mrs. O. 
L. Minter, Charleston; Miss Anna Pape, 
Mattoon; George Hamilton, Brocton; and 
C. A. Weber, Hume.—Carolyn Wenz, sec- 
retary. 

Black Hawk 

LACK Hawk Division of the I. 8S. 

T. A. held its ninth annual meet- 
ing in Moline on Friday, October 11. 
Addresses and reports of officers, com- 
mittees, and delegates made a bal- 
anced program for the two sessions. 
Musie was furnished by the Moline 
high school band. An important item 
of business was the adoption of the 
revised con:titution. 

The adopted report of the resolu- 
tions committee was in part: 

I 


Be it resolved that we, the members of 
the Blackhawk Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association endorse the 


work done by the last legislature, first, 
in increasing the requirements of the 
certificating law; second, in increasing 
the amount of state aid especially for 
crippled, defective, and unfortunate chil- 
dren who cannot be cared for in the 
regular class room instructions; third; in 
passing the compulsory attendance law; 
and fourth, in making the minimum of 
eight months for the school term; 
II 
That this organization endorse the 
resolutions of the state and national asso- 
ciations which were passed in Springfield 
and Atlanta, respectively, during the last 
year; 
Ill 
That the members of this division 
strive for one hundred per cent enroll- 
ment in the National Education Asso- 
ciation; 
IV 
That the state legislature increase the 
appropriations to the school fund so that, 
within a few years, it will equal at least 
twenty-five per cent of the total cost of 
the common schools; 


That the members .of this association 
take advantage of the work offered by 
the various state colleges and that we 
commend these schools for bringing edu- 
cation to our door; also that we encour- 
age all our members to enroll in the 
extension courses offered by these 
schools; 

VI 

That we recommend the preservation 
of the good and helpful school laws now 
in force and defend them from harmful 
amendments; 

x 

That the legislature provide for the 
establishment of larger territorial units 
for school taxation and administration; 

XII 

That we favor a strict and impartial 
enforcement of assessment and taxation 
laws; 

XI 

That we urge upon the State Associa- 

tion to appoint from their body, a com- 


mittee to draft a professional code of 
ethics for the use of the members in the 
different departments of our educational 
association. 

The personnel which will serve the 
Black Hawk Division of the Asso. 
ciation for the year 1930 is as fol- 
lows: 

Officers—President, H. K. Whittier, 
Joy; vice president, Edith Johnson, Kewa- 
nee; secretary, Winifred Huntoon, Rock 
Island; treasurer, E. P. Nutting, Moline. 

Executive committee—A. R. Briar, 
chairman, Port Byron; W. W. Tucker, 
Cambridge; L. O. Flom, Aledo. 

State committee members — Resolu- 
tions, George Barr, Silvis; legislation, G. 
E. Platt, Keithburg; appropriations, 
James Darnall, Geneseo. 

State meeting delegates—Fielding 
Smith, Viola; R. H. Hultgren, New Wind- 
sor; Elsie Astrom, Moline; Grace Long, 
Orion; Earl Hanson, Rock Island; Nettie 
Dodge, Rock Island; Owen Wright, Rock 
Island; Alice Nyquist, Moline; Harriet 
Fredeen, Kewanee; Nellie Baker, Anna- 
wan; Selma Larson, Orion; Lucy Han- 
non, Geneseo, and Clinton Rich, Aledo. 

Alternates—Philomena Conway, Viola; 
E. L. Raney, Mathersville; Judith Battey, 
Moline; G. M. Neff, Sherrard; A. W. 
James, Rock Island; Ross Dahl, Aledo; 
O. S. Day, Moline; Minnie Stelk, Moline; 
Elizabeth Conlick, Kewanee; J. W. Hun- 
ter, Annawan; Gladys Greer, Cambridge; 
Sue Mowry, Geneseo, and Kenneth Cock- 
ran, Joy. 

Delegates to N. E. A—H. M. Rohm, 
Cambridge; Florence Donahey, Moline, 
and Geo. E. Barr, Silvis. 

Alternates—Geo. Courtney, Atkinson; 
Mabel Sundeen, Rock Island, and G. H. 
Wickert, Cordova.—Florence Donahey, 
secretary. 

East Central 
A‘ THE meeting of the East Cen- 
tral Division, at the University 
of Illinois the adopted report of the 
committee on resolutions was in part 
as follows: 
Be it resolved that the East Central 


TREASURER’S REPORT AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1929 


Black Hawk Division of Illinois State Teachers Association 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand Oct. 1, 1928 


From 1928 Membership Fees and Transfers 


Interest to July 1, 1929 


DISBURSEMENTS 
To State Treasurer for State Dues 


N. B. A. Delegates Expenses and Dues (3) 


State Delegates Expenses (18) 


Salaries and Expenses of Division Officers 


Fees transferred to other Divisions 
Program Talent 1928 Meeting 


Fort Theatre Rent & Program Incidentals 


Badges, Clerical Labor, Postage, etc 
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Division of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation go on record as favoring the 
following: 

First: The establishment of equality 
of educational opportunities in the State 
of Illinois. 

Second: A program of instruction for 
the inculcation of an attitude of respect 
for law and order. 

Fifth: The establishment of a larger 
school unit. 

Sixth: Complete revision of our state 
revenue laws. 

Seventh: Increasing the school fund 
until it shall equal at least 25% of the 
total cost of operating the common 
schools of the state. 

Eighth: The commendation of state 
secretary, R. C. Moore and his assistants 
for their successful efforts with the state 
legislature in the interests of the schools 
of IMlinois. 

Ninth: The strict enforcement of all 
school laws of the state of Illinois. 

Tenth: That we favor co-ordination 
of the efforts of all agencies collecting 
school statistics to the end that unneces- 
sary duplication be eliminated. 

Eleventh: That we endorse the efforts 
of our national government to promote 
peace among the nations of the world. 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted, by which report 
the following are the 1930 officials of 
the East Central Division. 

Officers—President, E. W Powers, Wat- 
seka; vice president, Lena Gross, At- 
wood; secretary, Mabe! D. Ricketts, Ur- 
bana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive committee—Chairman, L. W. 
Williams, University High School, Ur- 
bana; George W. Sutton, Monticello; Le- 
on N. Neulin, Champaign. 

State committee members—Appropria- 
tions, Byron Frame, Hoopeston; resolu- 
tions, Russell Guinn, Westville; legisla- 
tion, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee. 

Delegate to N. E. A.—W. C. Baer, Dan- 
ville. 

Alternate—R. Y. Allison, Kankakee. 

Vermilion county delegates to State 
meeting—C. E. Vance, Danville; F. E. 
Dugas, Westville; W. R. Lowery, Hoopes- 
ton; W. C. Baer, Danville; V. W. Gor- 
man, Indianola; B. H. Spicer, Sidell; C. 
A. Rumble, Henning; Grant Balding, Al- 
vin; and R. H. Polland, Rossville. 

Alternates—A. F. Laurence, Arm- 
strong; F. C. Turner, Ridge Farm; C. 8. 
Montooth, Allerton; J. W. Ogden, Fair- 
mount; Clark Myers, Danville; Elmer 
Congram, Fithian; W. J. Gorham, Sidell; 
C. S. Berry, Rankin; and A R. Matheny, 
Bismarck. 

Kankakee county delegates—John 
Bouschard, Kankakee; R P. Welker, 
Bradley; J. F. Shrontz, St. Anne. 

Alternates—J. F. Benham Mantena; O. 


N. Hertz, Reddick; Edith B. Redfield, 
Kankakee. 
Champaign county delegates—A. A. 


Allen, Sidney; C. C. Condit, Rantoul; 
Charles Gooding, Champaign; T. H. Cobb, 
Urbana; G. H. Wright, Urbana; H. H. 
Jarman, Longview. 


Alternates—J. A. McCall Champaign; 
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H. Lauchner, Urbana; L. W. Williams, U. 
High, Urbana; F. M. Peterson, Tolono; 
Harry Sparks, Mahomet; and J. E. Far- 
ley, Fisher. 

Piatt county delegates—W. R. Jones, 
Deland; Raymond Shull, White Heath. 

Alternates—T. A. Edwards, Cerro Gor- 
do; Beatrice French, Monticello. 

Ford county delegate—O. C. Alcorn, 
Melvin. 

Alternate—Theo. Carmichael, Roberts. 

Iroquois county delegates—O. Phares, 
Sheldon; R. P. Roberts, Martinton; John 
Stevens, Woo/land. 

Alternates—C. M. Samson, Donovon; 
C. M. Young, Crescent City; H. Edmund 
Pratt, Watseka.—Mabel D. Ricketts, sec- 
retary. 

IHinois Valley 


HE I. V. D. of the I. S. T. A. met 

in regular annual session at the 
high school, Ottawa, Illinois, October 
10-11, 1929. The program as printed 
was carried out in full and one of the 
best meetings of the division resulted. 
Every session was crowded, and 
standing room was at premium at the 
general sessions. The executive com- 
mittee deserves great credit for the 
excellent program provided. The en- 
rollment was practically the same as 
last year, possibly a slight increase. 
The death early Friday morning of 
the wife of Chas. H. Kingman, former 
president and an active worker in the 
division, caused a note of sadness to 
prevade the meeting. At the business 
session held at 4 P. M. Friday, the 
treasurer reported a comfortable bal- 
ance in the bank. 

The resolutions adopted set forth “the 
following oft-stated principles:” 

“(a) An equal educational opportun- 
ity for every child regardless of resi- 
dence, ability, handicap, or disability. 

“(b) A high school education with- 
in the reach of every boy and girl. 

“(c) A well-trained and adequately 
paid teacher in every schoolroom.” 

To meet the increased costs of chang- 
ing these principles into reality a resolu- 
tion favored as remedies for present fi- 
nancial troubles at least a two ‘nillion 
dollar increase in the State Scho. Fund 
each year until it amounted to 25% of 
the entire cost of the schools, and also 
that a State Income Tax be passed and 
approved, “the revenue therefrom to be 
appropriated for the support of the pub- 
lic schools.” 

In order that only promising material 
shall receive certificates through the 
training required by the new certificate 
law, high schools and higher institutions 
of learning were urged in the resolutions 
to co-operate “so that only the most 
promising high schol graduates shall be 
encouraged to take up teaching as a life 
work.” 

Constant improvement during service 
was stressed and the belief stated that 
teachers colleges and universities should 
enlarge their facilities and school boards 
and administrative officers should encour- 
age teachers to take advantage of them. 


Recognizing individual differences in 
the ability of children, the division went 
on record as favoring “the employment 
of school psychologists and case workers 
to discover and arrest the development 
of undesirable traits of character and 
personality, and to give vocational guid- 
ance to those pupils who do not take 
kindly to the regular academic school 
work, but who do show promise in some 
particular field.” 

At some length a resolution on “char- 
acter training and citizenship” pointed out 
that the teachers and schools should con- 
stantly strive to fulfill the obligations 
upon them as “directors of the American 
citizenry in the coming generation.” 

“As the present method of selecting 
delegates to the N. E. A. is so little un- 
derstood, causing as it does many mis- 
understandings and much friction, we 
recommend that the method of selecting 
delegates be simplified and clarified so 
that it may be easily understood by all.” 

The election gave the following re- 
sults: 


Officers—President, C. L. Sarver, 
Spring Valley; vice president, Miss Anna 
Ondesco, Gardner; secretary, W. E. King, 
Lacon; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, Gran- 
ville. 


Executive Committee—Dean Inman, 
Granville; J. H. Graham, La Salle; C. E. 
Melton, Walnut. 


State committee members— Legislative, 
J. B. McManus, La Salle; resolutions, H. 
B. Fisher, Streator; appropriations, J. C. 
Weidrich, De Pue. 


Delegates to State meeting—T. M. Ken- 
nedy, Granville; Dean Inman, Granville; 
C. E. Melton, Walnut; N M. Mason, 
Oglesby; F. G. Taylor, Earlville; B. R. 
Bowden, Morris; W. R. Foster, Ottawa; 
H. L. Wilmot, La Salle; Floyd French, 
Manlius; Chas. D. Long, Tiskilwa; W. E. 
King, Lacon; Fred Wakeland, Toluca; 
Claude Kitchell, Sparland; John W. Gra- 
ham, LaSalle; and Anna Ondesco, Gard- 
ner. 


Alternates—Mrs. L. R. Swengle, Mc- 
Nabb; L. M. Butler, Putnam; A. L. Lewis, 
Wenona; O. T. Stateler, Varna; Eugene 
Werner, Streator; W. D. Waldrip, Streat- 
or; Mary L. Uthoff, Princeton; George 
Shannon, Ohio; Miss Mary Moran, La 
Salle; Miss Charlotte Stetson, Princeton; 
G. Price Jones, Magnolia; John Hoff, Ot- 
tawa; Mrs. Edna O. Clark, Ohio; Miss 
Freda Rose, Gardner; and M. E. Steele, 
Mendota.—C. H. Root, president and 
Sherman Littler, secretary. 





Mountain loads of novelties will not 
serve as a substitute for simple, plain, 
primitive justice, applied with an honest 
mind and with due respect to one’s oath 
of office. This is an attribute of 
duty, it is sound and immutable and re- 
quires no phantastic decorations. We 
need to recover our moral balance and to 
set up the reliable older standards of 
moral and social rectitude. That is the 
great new thing. 

—Dr. Chas. A. McMurry, 
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Proceedings of Board Meetin? 


I. 8. T. A. Directors Meet in Peoria, October 5; 
Hear Reports and Make Plans 


HE Board of Directors of the 
Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation met pursuant to a call 
by the President in Peoria, 
on Saturday, Oct. 5, at eight o’clock 
A.M. There were present, President 
Geo. D. Wham and Directors Justin 
Washburn and John A. Hayes ;Treas- 
urer Charles McIntosh and Secretary 
R. C. Moore. The absent directors 
were J. R. Skiles and W. R. Foster. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, as published in the Illinois Teach- 
er for June, 1929, were approved. 

The president reported the action 
taken by himself and the secretary 
in letting a contract for printing the 
Illinois Teacher for the current year. 
The action was approved. 

The secretary made a report of the 
finances of the Association in relation 
to the appropriations made for this 
year. This report, which was ap- 
proved, is given below. 

The treasurer made a report of the 
finances of the Association in relation 
to the receipts and expenditures 
which was also approved. This re- 
port is also given below. 

Under the reports of committees, 


notified that any important resolu- 
tions that the members might want 
his committee to consider be written 
out in good form and sent to him at 
Rock Island before December 20. The 
publication of these minutes is a no- 
tice to the membership. 

Secretary Moore reported that the 
Committee on Larger District Unit, 
had had a meeting and had made 
some progress but that the difficul- 
ties which this committee must over- 
come seem almost insurmountable. 
The Board commended the efforts of 
this committee in following the in- 
structions of the State Association 
and urged the committee to continue 
its studies and to use its utmost ef- 
forts to recommend some constructive 
and workable plan for forming larger 
district units and changing district 
boundaries to meet the changed condi- 
tions for which future iegislation 
must provide. 

The seeretary also reported that the 
Committee on the State School Fund 
had had two meetings and that it had 
made considerable progress. General 
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conclusions reached were as follows: 


1. That a school fund be increased 
at least two million dollars per year 
by each general assembly until it 
amounts to twenty-five per cent of the 
entire sum needed for the support of 
public schools of Illinois; 

2. That a State Income Tax law 
be enacted and the revenue therefrom 
be appropriated for the support of 
public schools. 

The Board of Directors commended 
the work of this committee and its 
conclusions. 

The matter of purchasing property 
for the Association was discussed and 
the chairman asked Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
Washburn and Secretary Moore to 
meet him in Springfield at nine 
o’clock A. M. Saturday, October 12, 
to look over available pieces of prop- 
erty in Springfield. 

Mr. Washburn reported that he was 
making progress in planning the pro- 
gram for the annual State meeting in 
December. The Board directed the 
Secretary to work out the details of 
the program and to make the local 
arrangements at Springfield. 

The matter of paying postage on 
the Illinois Teacher was discussed, 
and the Secretary was directed not 
to pay the postage on the [Illinois 
Teacher, mailed locally at Springfield, 
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until the whole matter of paying post- 
age be adjusted with publisher. 

Under the head of communications, 
a letter was read from Mrs. Bertha 
Armbruster, asking for directions in 
regard to representation in the For- 
um of League of Women Voters. The 
Board directed the Secretary to no- 
tify Mrs. Armbruster to act as repre- 
sentative of Illinois State Teachers 
Association during this school year. 

The Boarc of Directors voted to 
renew our affiliations with the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
and directed the secretary to write 
an order for $10 to pay the dues for 
the current year. 

A letter from Dr. David Felmley 
was read in regard to a better division 
of the state into divisions of the State 
Teachers Association. The Board di- 
rected the Secretary to refer this mat- 
ter to the representative assembly at 
its next meeting. 

The Board authorized the treas- 
urer, Chas. McIntosh, to have his 
hooks audited by some certified ac- 
countant and to charge the expense 
to the Association. The payment of 
bills since the last meeting of the 
Board, paid with orders 144 to 202, 
inclusive, was approved. 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
“How to Stage an Indoor ~enctadigg 
“Sideshows™ 50 new stunts. 
“What & How of Am. Circus” 
“Sorepaw & Fells Indoor Cireus™ 3 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” 
“How to put on an Amateur Cireus” 
Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 








Box 7. H. P. Station Ties Moines, lowa 
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All actions taken were by motion 
regularly made and seconded and car- 
ried unanimously by the three direct- 
ors present. 

The Board of Directors adjourned 
to meet again at ten o’clock A. M. 
Dec. 26, 1929.—R. C. Moore, Secy. 





Response to Introduction 


The newly appointed State Direct- 
or of Physical Education and Train- 
ing, Mr. Kulcinkski, responds to the 
recognition given to him and to his 
position in the October Jllinois Teach- 
er with the following statement to 
the teachers of the state: 

This introduction is a privilege and an 
opportunity; a privilege insofar as I! 
have a worthy obligation to perform; and 
an opportunity insofar as I must meet 
this obligation. The co-operation of the 
teacher, principal, superintendent, coach, 
and physical director is a vital factor in 
the success of our department. Frum 
preliminary indications I am sure that 
this co-operation will be received. 


Profitable Summer 
Work in Europe 
Principals and Teachers 


Interested in Directing 
and Organizing 


Travel Groups to Europe 
Apply 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
Inc. 


Managers of University Tours 
110 East 42d Street New York, N. ¥. 








NATURE STUDY-HEALTH EDUCATION 


Text and Workbooks for the Elementary School 
Including the Junior High 


ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 
THE IMPORTANCE OF NATURE STUDY as 


an integral part of the school curriculum cannot be 


questioned. 


People are in intimate contact with 


nature from the time they are born. Until one has 
an intimate knowledge and understanding of what 
is going on round about him, he is not entirely fitted 


for life. 


Certainly his education cannot be consid- 


ered complete until he has an intelligent conception 
of many of the natural phenomena which he daily 


encounters. 


A PAMPHLET GIVING PRICES and descrip- 


tions of the books in this series will be sent upon re- 


quest. 


For information address 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal and Bloomington, Illinois 
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At this time I have no plans to an- 
nounce. These plans will grow with the 
work. Since this is a newly created de 
partment our growth will be gradual. 
In the meantime, I hold myself ready to 
assist schol boards, administrators, and 
teachers with counsel, suggestions and ad- 
vice. There is the posibility of organizing 
a State Teachers Physical Education Asso- 
ciation allied with the [Illinois State 
Teachers Association—this association to 
hold meetings at institutes, divisional 
meetings, state meetings, and high school 
conferences, with local organizations of 
this association to elect officers, plan 
programs, hold meetings and discussions. 

I am looking forward to many pleasant 
contacts in my new work. Until I make 
your personal acquaintance, accept my 
best personal wishes.—Louis Kulcinski. 





Active Bodies 


stimulate brain activity andimprove 
the quality of classroom work. That 
is why leading educators believe 
so firmly in well-equipped play- 
grounds which afford opportunity 
for diversified play. They encourage 
a wholesome alertness of mind and 
body, and are a tremendously im- 
portant factor in playground and 
classroom discipline. 


Louden Playground Equipment is 
designed for the safety, health and 
happiness of the children under 
your care... and for the result- 
ant benefits that touch every phase 
oi your school activities. 


it is the most complete of all playgrewad equip 

ment lines, offering a wide range of devices and 

prices to meet every playground condition and 
every price requirement. 


You will find the Louden catalog 
interesting and helpful. May we 
send you « copy? 


Louden Playground Equipment 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
102 Broadway 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
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Our Teacher-Trainin?, Colledes 








Teacher Training 

DUCATION in this country has 

taken rather a different turn than 

what was planned for it in early 

colonial days. For example, the 
Massachusetts law of 1647 gave evidence 
that education was intended to reinforce 
the church, and this law urged that edu- 
cation should be so conducted to contrib- 
ute to the necessities of religious life. 
The following is quoted from that law: 
“It being one chief project of that old 
deluder, Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as in for- 
mer times, keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these later times, by per- 
suading from the use of tongues; ... 
and to the end that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our forefathers, 
in church and commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors: It is therefore 
ordered ... that every township within 
this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath in- 
creased them to the number of fifty 
householders, shall then forthwith ap- 
point one within their town to teach all 
such children as shall resort to him, to 
read and write.” 

Here was stated the purpose of elemen- 
tary education, and it is perfectly clear 
that the framers of this law looked upon 
education as primarily necessary to rein- 
force one’s religious understanding. But 
elementary education today is not only 
intended to assist one in accepting his 
religious responsibilities, but it also pre- 
pares him for social, political, family, and 
industrial life, and these four seem to 
have equal emphasis with the first. 

The law above referred to further 
says, “And it is further ordered -that 
where any town shall increase to the 
number of one hundred families or house- 
holders, they shall set up a grammar 
school, the master thereof being able to 
instruct youths so far as they may be 
fitted for the university.” 

This makes it quite clear that in Mas- 
sachusetts the secondary school was in- 
tended as a preparatory school for the 
university, and while in some fields today 
this attitude seems to be still held, most 
high school administrators now look upon 
secondary education not as a preparation 
for the work of the university, but as an 
opportunity for the best preparation 
which a young man or young woman may 
have for true living, including all of the 
field to which elementary education con- 
tributes. 

Hence while the grammar school in the 
beginning grew up around Harvard, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Yale, Princeton, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dartmouta, 
in recent years high schools have grown 
up everywhere without regard to higher 
institutions. 

It may not be amiss to remind our- 
selves that back of the founding of 


Harvard and the other universities was 
largely the idea of the church and a 
learned clergy. Quincy, in writing of the 
early settlers of Massachusetts, said: 
“ .. neither religious dispute, nor un- 
certain abode, nor lack of leisure, re- 
strained their unbounded zeal for an 
education that to them seemed not so 
much desirable as necessary, that ‘the 
light of learning might not go out nor the 
study of God’s Word perish.’” The cur- 
riculums, therefore, of the earlier higher 
institutions in this country were based 
on a classical education intended for the 
clergy, and 19 years after Harvard was 
founded it made the following announce- 
ment: “When any scholar is able to 
read Tully or any like classical Latin 
author, extempore, and make and speak 
true Latin in verse and prose, and de- 
cline perfectly the paradigms of nouns 
and verbs in the Greek tongue, then may 
he be admitted to the college; nor shall 
any claim admission before such qualifi- 
cations.” Today, however, college cur- 
riculums are not only arranged so that 
some of them prepare for the ministry, 
through a study of the languages, but 
these curriculums have been so extended 
in number and in direction that one may 
readily find a college curriculum which, 
if pursued thoughtfully, will prepare him 
for any position in life, and new cur- 
riculums are being developed almost 
daily to meet the age, and growing calls 
upon men and women. 


Beginnings of Training Schools 

Along with the change in educational 
purposes, it seems strange that while 
early education in this country recog- 
nized the teacher as an important factor 
in it, a century and a half elapsed before 
his training and preparation seemed of 
more than passing concern to him and 
the school patrons. Many things re- 
tarded would-be teachers in their efforts 
to become professional, not the least of 
which was the attitude of the public 
towards the need for definite training in 
the art and science of education. Early 
in the nineteenth century, individual ad- 
vocates of teacher training, such as Alm- 
stead from Yale, William Russell from 
Massachusetts, W. R. Johnson from 
Pennsylvania, S. R. Hall of New Hamp- 
shire, and others, came forth and did 
what they could as private ventures, but 
not until 1839 when Massachusetts 
created a public Normal School was the 
problem accepted as a public responsi- 
bility. A little later came Mann, Barnard, 
and Carter, whom Emerson calls the 
Father of Normal Schools. A few normal 
schools followed rapidly in the next few 
years, but the attitude of the public is 
still shown by a quotation from “Educa- 
tion in the United States,” by R. G. 
Boone, in which he says that when it 
was recommended in Boston just prior to 
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1850 that a suitable person be employed 
to visit the schools of the city, confer 
with the teachers, and “to instruct and 
qualify a class preparing to teach,” the 
School Committee made two objections: 

1. Such instruction would lead to re- 
peated experiments with new methods, 
and so tend to disorganization. 

2. It would lessen the respect of pupils 
for their teachers, when it should be 
found that, like themselves, they were 
the subjects of instruction. 

In spite of the attitude above presented, 
normal schools continued to multiply 
until 41 had been organized by 1872, and 
a total of nearly $400,000 were appropri- 
ated annually, as shown in the United 
States Bulletin of Education. By 1892 
there were 91 normal schools with an 
annual appropriation of more than one 
and one-half millions, and by 1912 there 
were 150 normal schools and teachers 
colleges, with an appropriation of over 
$16,000,000, with a faculty of over 5,000 
and a student body of approximately 
90,000; in 1926 there were over 200 such 
normal schools and teachers. colleges, 
with appropriations exceeding $25,000,000, 
with faculty members of over 10,000, and 
with over 235,000 students enrolled, and 
with over 5,000 graduates receiving de- 
grees and 20,000 graduates receiving cer- 
tificates and diplomas. 


These institutions have now become 
in a single century one of the most im- 
portant factors in our public education, 
and public education is our greatest na- 
tional enterprise. From reports by the 
United States Bureau of Education we 
learn that in 1925-26 there were 31,000- 
000 children and adults in our schools 
and colleges, and almost a million teach- 
ers were in cherge of these schools, and 
about three billion dollars were spent an- 
nually. In other words, two persons in 
every seven in our entire population were 
engaged in educational work as teach- 
ers, pupils, or in some other capacity. 
These numbers themselves indicate to 
what extremes education had gone, and 
into what additional fields it had entered. 


The magnitude of teacher training 
comes from the fact that the directors or 
agents of this newer education, its teach- 
ers, must not only be taught the new re- 
sponsibilities in these new situations, the 
new ideals which we have accepted, and 
the new purposes with which we go for- 
ward, but these teachers must also be 
taught the technique of teaching the same 
to the children and grown-ups who are 
not yet trained to meet the contingencies 
of an ever more complex new world. 


Training-School Plants 

Space does not permit a complete ana- 
lysis of the effect this call has upon the 
teacher-training institutions in the coun- 
try, nor upon the five state teachers col- 
leges in Illinois. What has been said, 
however, is intended to stimulate those 
who have any interest in teacher training 
to review its growth, its purposes, and 
the largeness of its problems. What space 
remains will be devoted to a rather de- 
finite consideration of what the teachers 
colleges of Illinois do have or what they 
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should have as training schools, includ- 
ing both equipment and personnel where- 
in their work can be carried forward. 
Each of these teachers colleges should 
have a physica! plant that provides every- 
thing in the way of training-school build- 
ings, both elementary and secondary; 
libraries which teem with books for chil- 
dren and adolescents; laboratories fully 
equipped for the school work of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school; gymnasi- 
ums, playgrounds, and athletic fields 
which will be sufficient to promote an 
impressive public health program for 
all; as well as special rooms which 
adapt themselves to the social needs of 
children in the elementary grades and in 
the high school, so that these children 
may have proper training as actual mem- 
bers of society’s social world in which 
all shall need to participate sooner or 
later, and the students who are in these 
teachers colleges preparing to teach 
may meet all of the problems or needs of 
the public schools, and where they may 
have every essential to comfort and 
clarity thought. 

These training-school buildings should 
form the center of the teachers college 
plant, in order that all who are in at- 
tendance at the institution may be in 
constant touch with the real fields of 
their endeavor, and so that the practical 
may at all times sit in judgment over the 
theoretical or experimental. 

What shall these elementary and sec- 
ondary training schools provide in a 
more specific way? Both must arrange 
units for instruction and supervision. In 
the lower grades these units ought to 
consist of a home room or study room or 
work room for each grade, with two or 
more group rooms in close connection, 
and an office or conference room for the 
teacher in charge. One of these units 
should be provided for each grade, but 
they should show a slow transition from 
the kindergarten up, corresponding first 
as much as possible to home conditions 
or the less formal type of instruction, and 
later to ‘the more nearly set type or ar- 
rangement, in which the instruction, too, 
is somewhat more formal. As the second- 
ary school is approached, these physical 
units are planned more nearly on the 
basis of the subjects for which they are 
to furnish quarters for instruction than 
for any grade. These high school units 
must be adapted to the needs of the his- 
tory department for the history classes, 
to the needs of the biology department 
for biology classes, and to the needs of 
the other departments as well. 

In both elementary and high school 
quarters some room or rooms must be 
arranged to meet the needs for observa- 
tion classes and model or demonstration 
teaching. General work rooms, shops, 
library rooms, and play rooms, must not 
be over looked. As a matter of fact, 
much of the work in teacher training is 
badly handicapped and hence poorly 
done, due to inadequate quarters in that 
part of the physical plant which is us- 
ually called the practice school or train- 
ing school. This difficulty might be 
even more pronounced where the only 


facilities provided are off the campus. 

Each teachers college should have a 
training school equipped in the best pos- 
sible way, for it is my personal belief that 
public money spent for buildings in which 
we show by supervision and demonstra- 
tion the best that has been discovered 
educationally for our children is quite as 
justifiable as the expenditure of public 
money for buildings which we designate 
as pavilions or exhibit rooms, in which 
we show by exhibits and demonstrations 
the best that has been discovered agri- 
culturally in the way of grain growing 
and stock breeding. 

The teachers in these training schools 
should be the most expert teachers who 
can be found in elementary and second- 
ary education. They should be people 
with extended experience in public 
schools with the best training which is 
available in the art of teaching and the 
science of education. Their holding of 
advanced degrees is as important as it 
is that college professors should hold 
them. A provision by which they shall 
have opportunity every few years to re- 
sume their education in a professional 
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institution without loss of position or 
undue expense is highly important. 

As as matter of fact, the success of our 
public schools depends very largely upcn 
the preparation of our public school 
teachers, and the preparation of our pub- 
lic school teachers depends very largely 
upon the standards maintained by our 
teachers colleges, and the standards of 
our teachers colleges are high or low 
ordinarily to that degree in which their 
training schools, including both equip- 
ment and personnel, are good or poor. 
Let me then make one final appeal in 
this discussion for the pest that Illinois 
can afford in the way of teacher training, 
and as the primary factor in that, for the 
best training-school plants which the 
State can build, and the best training- 
school teachers which the State can em- 
ploy.—W. P. Morgan, President W. I. 8. 
T. C., Macomb. 





Affection is still a briber of judgment; 
and it is hard for a man to admit a rea- 
son against the thing he loves, or to 
confess the force of an argument against 
an interest.—South. 
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Vocational Agriculture in Illinois 
High Schools 


Last year 190 high schools in the 
state taught vocational agriculture. 
Beginning July 1, there have been 
added 22 new vocational agriculture 
departments. These schools and the 
counties in which they are located are 
as follows: 


Allendale, Wabash; Brownstown, 
Fayette; Ball Twp., Illiopolis, and 
Springfield, Sangamon county; Car- 
linville and Girard, Macoupin ; Chilli- 
eothe, Peoria; Colchester, MecDon- 
ough ; Cuba and Farmington, Fulton ; 
Maine Twp. (Des Plaines) Cook; 
Fairmont, Will; Hamilton, Hancock; 
Joy, Mercer; Mt. Sterling, Brown; 
Orangeville and Pearl City, Stephen- 
son; Paxton, Ford; Roseville, War- 
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ren; Shabbona and Somanauk, De- 
Kalb. 

At the State Fair in August there 
were splendid agriculture project ex- 
hibits from a number of high schools. 
Hindsboro and Walnut took first and 
second places. 

Awards were based upon the ability of 
the exhibits to attract attention, hold in- 
terest, and to teach the lesson outlined. 
All were splendid, according to the judges, 
and the public, passing through the north 
end section of the grandstand, displayed 
intense interest in each school’s presenta- 
tion. 

Hindsboro school’s exhibit taught the 
value of seed corn selection, showing that 
a 20-bushel increase per acre can be 
gained by proper methods. To attract at- 
tention, the exhibit showed two ears of 
corn—one perfect and the other very 
poor—erect upon a revolving table. The 
good ear was surmounted by a little doll 
with an attractive costume, and a cap- 
tion to the effect that it is always pop- 
ular. The nubbin bore a doll of melan- 
choly mein deploring the fact that it is 
never wanted. 

Two miniature wire cribs, holding rela- 
tive portions of shelled corn, carried out 
the idea that an acre of corn grown from 
well-selected seed would yield 74 bushels 
and that an acre grown from crib-run 
seed will yield but 54—other conditions 
equal. 

The first prize exhibit went on to illus- 
trate the art of making field selections of 
seed corn. Ears illustrating six indica- 
tions of successful seed—heavy and solid, 
bright and oily lustre, clear shank at- 
tachment, full, bright tip, uniform shape 
and color, and small percentage of cob 
were displayed. Grains displaying the 
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quality indications in the kernels—deep 
and blocky shape, bright and lustrous, 
high percentage of horning starch, low 
percentage of soft starch, and not too 
deeply dented, were also in the layout. 

The Walnut school exhibit, winning 
second place, pointed out that phosphate 
will triple clover yields. A transparent 
color picture, with an electric “flasher,” 
portrayed a view .of phosphate-treated 
plot and a check plot for comparison. 
The results of a home project carried on 
by Orville Plum of the Walnut High 
School was depicted in miniature clover 
fields and pictures. The fields were shown 
at time of harvesting the relative amounts 
of clover hay that treated and untreated 
soil produced. 

In figures, the exhibit told that treated 
fields produced 5,100 lbs. of hay per acre 
and that untreated land, otherwise the 
same in soil fertility, produced only 
1,700 Ibs. per acre. The net profit of the 
application was computed at $12.75 per 
acre, the first season plus ten years free 
fertility—Stanley Smith, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture..—The Fan Mill. 


Projects exhibited by other schools 
were: 

Georgetown showed how increase in 
amount and in quality of corn yield 
could be brought about and Minonk had 
a study of phosphorus in soil and its ef- 
fects. Momence built its exhibit around 
the query “Does it pay to spray?” Jack- 
sonville used the slogan, “Drain the 
lazy acre,” and Washington, “Salt the 
barberry, save the wheat.” Big Rock 
demonstrated the increased value of the 
corn crop that is fed to hogs over that 
marketed as grain, and Chapin showed 
the losses to soil by erosion. Hillsboro’s 
project was the use of formalin to pre- 
vent potato scab, Mt. Vernon’s was thor- 
oughbred bees, and Sullivan’s was a 
demonstration of the benefits to the soil 
of rock phosphate. 
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GERTRUDE G. MOELLER 
High Class Beauty Service Rendered 
Face Powder Blended to Your 
Individual Complexion 
Phone Main 4705 418 E. Capitol Ave. 
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Teachers who have taught in Cen- 
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How the P. T. A. Assists in 
Humane Education Program 


TATISTICS show that those coun- 

tries that have included Humane 

Education in their curricula for 

the longest period have the low- 
est crime records. Man’s inhumanity to 
man rests upon his inhumanity to the 
lower creatures. The boy who is cruel 
to his pets will grow up to be a menace 
to society. Our worst criminals are those 
whose early life was marked by cruelty 
to helpless animals. 

Humane Education in our schools, then, 
means the weaving into the warp and 
woof of our national life those habits of 
justice and compassion that make for 
national greatness and stability. A child 
readily responds to wise training in pa- 
tience and love toward dumb dependent 
creatures and soon exhibits a more pa- 
tient and loving attitude towards his 
human companions. 

Although our state law requires the 
teaching of Humane Education in our 
schools one-half hour each week, there 
is very little material available for our 
teachers. To supply this lack, there has 
been evolved what is known as, “The 
Humane Education Service,” whereby 
Parent-Teacher groups supply their 
schools with one or more sets of six 
lovely colored posters (one dollar per 
set), and supply each teacher with a 
weekly leaflet (one cent each) bearing 
on some phase of Humane Education. 
Thus a school of ten teachers costs its 
Association ten cents per week, fifteen 
teachers, fifteen cents a week. 

The leaflets cover such subjects as the 
care of the horse, the dog, the cat, the 
canary, the rabbit, the goldfish, the 
pigeon, farm animals, etc. Other leaflets 
are entitled: Why the Toad is so Useful; 
The Cruelty of the Steel Trap; Our Feath- 
ered Helpers; How Honey Bees Winter 
in the North; Do Not Leave your Cat to 
Starve; Rabbits Should not be Lifted by 
the Ears, nor Grown Cats by the Nape 
of the Neck; The Folly of the Blinder; 
Rodeos are Degrading Spectacles; Be 
Sure to Pound Tin Cans Flat; The Cruel- 
ties of Dog-cropping; The Jack London 
Club; The Trial of the Birds (an ex- 
quisite play for children in one act, 
twelve copies furnished free to all schools 
using “The Humane Education Service”) ; 
How to Form Bands of Mercy; How to 
Form Kind Deeds Clubs (sample copies 
of the last two leaflets are furnished 
free). 

Because the teaching of humaneness 
can be joined easily with opening exer- 
cises, reading, nature study, literature, 
oral and written composition, and Amer- 


icanization classes, such teaching need 
not disturb the routine of the school but 
rather it may be made to provide the 
motive and furnish the content for much 
of the daily instruction. 

By the use of “The Humane Education 
Service” leaflets the teacher is enabled 
to inaugurate an educational campaign 
against such abominations as the steel 
trap, dog-cropping, rodeos, and perform- 
ing animals in moving pictures and vaude- 
ville, and the circus. 

The steel trap inflicts excruciating 
agonies upon our fur-bearing animals. 
Sometimes a living quadruped hangs for 
days dangling in the air; or bites off its 
foot in sheer madness of pain, or tugs 
out the wounded limb and leaves the 
foot behind. Many wearers of fur have 
been painfully shocked by the cruelties 
disclosed in the steel-trapping of animals 
and are turning with relief to substitutes 
for fur made of wool and silk. 

Massachusetts, New York, and Connec- 
ticut have recently passed laws making 
dog-cropping illegal. The American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, than which 
there is no greater authority, declares: 
“Dog-cropping involves unnecessary cruel- 
ty and is a needless practice, contrary 
to the ethics of the veterinary profes- 
sion.” It is the brutal after-care in this 
operation that makes the hardest-hearted 
veterinarian hesitate. 


Declares Rodeo Wrong 

The rodeo is wrong, inherently ani 
fundamentally. In it there is nothing but 
fright and fear and pain, often death for 
the unfortunate dumb animals. Men and 
women, also, are often injured in the 
violence between man and beast. But 
the man can do as he likes and is not 
forced in any way. For the poor brute 
there is nothing except unwillingness, 
force, fear, and suffering. And for what? 
To entertain a sensation-loving crowd, 
indifferent to anything but being enter- 
tained. Every spectator is the worse for 
being one, a little harder, a little more 
ruthless, a little more indifferent to the 
suffering of other creatures, a little more 
reconciled to injustice, to cruelty, te the 
pain and bloodshed of helpless creatures. 
Among the spectators are many children 
who carry the impressions of that day 
and its spectacle through their lives, and 
many of them go away to imitate the 
hard and cruel things they have seen. 

The Jack London Club, with its now 
nearly five hundred thousand members, 
was formed to put an end to one of the 
worst forms of cruelty—the training of 
trick animals. No normal healthy human 
would tolerate such performances, did he 
or she know the terrible cruelty that lies 
behind them. Nearly ninety per cent of 
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our trick animals are trained by blows, 
starvation, spiked collars, hot irons, hot 
metal floors, and every diabolic means 
that can be devised; and then they are 
imprisoned day and night in small cages 
hardly large enough for them to stand 
upright. How long will such a state of 
affairs be tolerated? Only until the pub- 
lic is awakened to a realization of its 
enormity. All that is required to belong 
to the Jack London Club is to pledge 
one’s self to leave the vaudeville or mov- 
ing-picture house during the trained 
animal act and tell the management that 
you do not enjoy such turns. This mark 
of disapproval can not fail to be effective. 

Through the leaflets an appeal is made 
to teachers and parents to discourage the 
use of pistols, swords, and whips as toys. 
A pistol is the symbol of force, of death; 
it is intended as a killing weapon. Toys 
that suggest hurting are wrong in that 
they lead children to think that their use 
is logical and proper. To a thoughtful 
man or woman it seems astonishing that 
any parent can allow his child the pos- 
session of a toy dangerous to the safety 
of the child and his companions and de- 
moralizing to the character through its 
encouragement to cruelty. To kill for 
the mere sake of killing, to find pleasure 


‘in frightening, wounding, or destroying 


any living creature, is a certain way to 
cultivate the brutality and the indiffer- 
ence to suffering which often lead to 
serious crimes. 

If, instead of giving them the means of 
destroying life, our children are taught 
to preserve life and protect all weaker 
creatures from suffering, it will be but 
a few years before we shall see a marked 
difference in the characters of our chil- 
dren. By such means as these we are 
going to eliminate the barbarous and 
self-seeking elements of character and 
reach up to the higher and only true 
civilization, which must have for its foun- 
dation, compassion and justice to every 
living creature, human and sub-human. 

Sixty-odd schools in the state are al- 
ready using “The Humane Education 
Service,” and Junior Humane Leagues 
(Bands of Mercy and Kind Deeds Clubs) 
are doing splendid work. Through “The 
Humane Education Service,” 35,000 chil- 
dren in Illinois are having a weekly les- 
son in kindness. Into the hands of the 
teachers in our schools is committed the 
nation’s future. Multitudes of our chil- 
dren are from homes where little oppor- 
tunity is found for instruction in the 
things that mean most for conduct and 
character. These bring to the teacher 
the supreme opportunity. 





Mrs. W. F. Krahl, 5330 Dorchester Av- 
enue, Chicago, Chairman of Humane 
Education for the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is in charge of 
“The Humane Education Service.” Ten 
cents brings you a packet of sample 
leafilets. 





A democracy which undertakes to con- 
trol its own foreign relations ought to 
know something about the subject.— 
Elihu Root. 
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NOW COMPLETE— 


This new and outstanding course in reading— 


NEWSON READERS 


Bryce-Hardy-Turpin 


Primer, Books One to Six, inclusive. 


Teachers’ Manuals, Accessory Materials, and cor 
related recreatory reading units. . 





Other new publications 
LITTLE FOLKS’ LIBRARY 
Second Series 


Twelve attractive little books, boxed—$2.00 post- 
paid. 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 


by Gilmartin and Russell 





Write for descriptive literature and samples 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


A SPECIAL LOAN SERVICE 


For Illinois T eachers 


THE COLONIAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION as a testimonial of their belief in the 
high character and integrity of Illinois 
Teachers has provided a SPECIAL PLAN 
whereby you can borrow by MAIL— 


$50 to $300 at Preferred Rates 
on your personal note, without co-signers or 
collateral. No inquiries are made of your 
friends, relatives or school board. 


New Liberal Payment Schedule 


You may have as many as twenty-five months 
in which to repay with the privilege of pay- 
ing in full at any time—thus reduci»g the 
cost. Our special rate to you makes the 
average cost of a $100 loan only $1.30 per 
month. Other amounts in the same pro- 
portion. No fees, no deductions. 


You need not come to our office. Just fill out the at- 
tached coupon and mail TODAY. 


Colonial Finance Corporation 


Under State Supervision 
20 East Jackson Bilvd., Chicago, Ml. 
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each by Sight 


as well as Ear 


And now—the magic-like power of motion pictures 

to build character—to formulate lasting mental im- 

mters into the m as an important 

part of daily instruction. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and 

standard widths, have all been edited by trained 
specialists in our leading universities. 

The outstanding points of hisiory live again— 
wonders of botany and biology visibly unfold them- 
selves to the pupil’s eye—the geography and inhab- 
itants of strange lands indelibty impress themselves 
on youthful minds. 

In selecting motion picture equipment, school 
boards, educational lcotapens cad tontiee are turn- 
ing enthusiastically to DeVry. Perfect projection, 
simplicity of qudien—enl stop-on-film feature, 
which enables teacher to hold the 
picture on screen at any time, is 
winning widespread endorsement. 

For complete details mail coupon. 


QRS-DeVry Corporation 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York 














San Francisco 


For Classroom Use: 
Type G”—16 mm. Pro- 
jector—simple — compact. 
$105.00 with case 


Also “BR” 
16 mm. Projector, 
$55.00 


For both Auditorium and Classroom: 


The famous DeVry Type“E”,35 mm. Projector—light in weight 
—self-contained—easy to carry—simple to operate—$250.00 


QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION—Dept. CC-11 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry 
Projector and school films. 
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7 llinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“it wa yreat thing for a child to hear the cali of @ yood book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








Joy-Reading ; 

66 O give boys and girls a 
love of books means far 
more than to teach them 
to read. It means teach- 

ing them to connect books with life, 

throughout life. 

‘*‘Children who learn to turn to 
books for rainy day pleasure; for 
lazy days in vacation; for adventure, 
excitement, or fancy; for information 
about how to make and how to find 
things;—these children will not be 
without resources against boredom, or 
unhappiness, or loneliness as they grow 
up. They will have the habit of turn- 
ing to books; they will love books.’’ 





Is there anything on varth more 
touching than a child reading? The 
innocence and completeness with 
which the child’s spirit is rendered 
up to the book, its utter absorption 
and ‘forgetfulness, make ‘this a sight 
that always moves me strangely. A 
child does not read to criticize or 
compare, but just in the unsullied joy 
of finding itself in a new world. To 
see a youngster reading in the slums 
is to me the most subtly heart-search- 
ing experience I know. And behind 
every such child is the heart and 
brain of some teacher or libarian that 
made the book possible and put it into 
his hand. That is one thing that li- 


Catalog 
Number 
32. Adventures of Odysseus.............. Colum 
eS ee 
34. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland...... 


<aivenineieliaaieiainaiidas csi alaiatgiteg En 
35. Andersen’s Fairy Tales.......... Andersen 
36. Arabian Nights.................. Ed. by Lowe 
37. Boy’s Life of A. Lincoln............Nicolay 
38. Captains Courageous ................ Kipling 


39. Child’s Garsen of Verse........ Stevenson 
40. Dog of Flanders..............................Ouida 
41. Grimm's Fairy Tales........ Ed. by Lowe 


42. Gulliver’s Travels ..........................Swift 
43. Hans Brinker .................... ..........Dodge 
S £9 ae 
45. Huckleberry Finn .............. Mark Twain 
BE cc cccanniistiiintnnienecestinasiaiie Scott-Nida 
47. Joan of Arec................ Routet de Monvel 
48. Jungle Book ............................-....Kipling 
49. Just So Stories............................Kipling 
60. King Arthur................ Ed. by Creswick 
51. Little Lame Prince......................Mulock 
Note: 


brarians do, and it is the greatest 
thing I know—North Carolina Lib- 
rary Bulletin. 


Book Week 


Children’s Book Week is November 17- 
23. Many schools will take advantage of 
it by making a drive for more books. 
Since it is a nation-wide project, exten- 
sive plans are under way in every state 
for its observance. Every organization 
that is interested in child welfare should 
co-operate with the American Library 
Association and help make their eleventh 
annual Book Week the best ever. 

While every week is “book week” with 
the lllinois Pupils Reading Circle we are 
very glad to join hands with the A. L. A. 
in featuring November 17-23. We believe 
that good books should find their way 
into the homes of children via school and 
public libraries, which is being done more 
and more each year. Furthermore, we 
believe children should be encouraged to 
own a few of the best books—particularly 
the classics, which are ever new. 

The American Library Association has 
recommended forty books that should be 
read by all children before they are six- 
teen years of age. The Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle has incorporated this list 
as a part of its service to the schools of 
the State. The books are the best we 
could obtain from the standpoint of print- 
ing and illustration. And for the benefit 
of the purchaser, the grades in which 
each book can be read to best advantage 
is indicated. When a child reads a clas- 
sic for the first time, it should be one of 
the best editions. 


Pub. Our 
Grades Price Price Catalog 
5-6-7-8 $1.20 $1.10 Number 


November, 1929 


Walter Damrosch Concerts 
Speaking of his plans for this, his sec- 
ond, season of radio concerts for school 
and colleges, Mr. Walter Damrosch said: 
“I wish again to emphasize that these 
concerts are in no way to be considered 
as substitutes for local teaching. In. 
struction in singing, in instrumental play- 
ing, and the formation of orchestra) 
groups are most essential to proper mus- 
ical development. This course is intended 
to supplement the musical instruction al- 
ready given in schools. It is a course in 
appreciation rather than in technique.” 
The dates and subjects of early con 
certs are announced as follows: - 
Grades 3 and 4, Friday mornings at 11 


o'clock: November 22, Brass _ Instru- 
ments; December 13, Percussion Instru- 
ments. 


Grades 5 and 6, Friday mornings at 
11:30 o’clock: November 22. Rounds and 
Canons; December 13, the March. 

Grades 7, 8, and 9, Friday mornings 
at 11 o’clock: November 15, From Minuet 
to Waltz; December 6, Rounds and Can- 
ons. 

High schools, colleges, and music clubs, 
Friday mornings at 11:30 o’clock: No- 
vember 15, The Classic Suite; December 
6, The Modern Suite. 





A Biblical Name 

“That’s a very pretty little girl,” said 
a traveler in the South to a woman in 
one of the small farm districts. “What's 
her name?” 

“We christened her Pizzalum Civ, out 
of the Bible, sir.” 

“Pizzalum Civ?” echoed the traveler. 
“What a peculiar name! Whereabout in 
the Bible did you find that? I don’t re 
member any such name in Scripture.” 

The woman entered the cabin and re 
turned with a Bible. Aftrer turning a few 
pages she handed it to the stranger, point- 
to a heading. Sure enough! There it 
was—Psalm CIV.—Boston Transcript. 


Pub. Our 
Grades Price Prica 


2-3-4 1.25 85 SL ee ee ee Alcott 6-6-7 .85 -73 
Sy EE errr es, Alcott 5-6-7-8 .88 .73 

3-4-5 88 13 54. Man Without a Country...............Hale 6-7-8 88 .73 
3-4-5 88 73 oo. Master Sipierk ......................... Bennett 6-7-8 2.00 1.45 
6-6-7 .88 73 7) Bee @ Pine ORG OD 86 
7-8 1.75 1.25 GO TR icininirnesicecantaciecnies Parkman 78 150 1.10 
6-7-8 1.00 95 58. Prince and Pauper............ Mark Twain 6-7-3 1.00 93 
2-3-4 .60 45 59. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm..Wiggin 6-7 .80 74 
5-6 1.00 75 60. Robin Rood...................... Ed. by Harvey 5-6-7-8 .88 73 
345. 2 73 61. Robinson Crusoe ........................... Defoe 5-6-7 88 73 
6-7-8 1.50 1.06 62. Story of a Bad Boy...................... Aldrich 6-7-8 88 .73 
5-6-7 .88 73 63. Story of Dr. Dolittle....................Lofting 3-4-5 88 .73 
5-6-7 .88 13 64. Swiss Family Robinson................ Wyss 6-6-7 1.75 1.30 
7-8 1.00 93 65. Tanglewood Tales .............. Hawthorne 4-5-6 .56 52 
718 38 15 S. | Se Mark Twain 7-8 1.00 93 
4-5-6 4.00 2.90 67. Treasure Island ...................... Stevenson 6-7-8 88 .73 
4-5-6 1.00 95 68: Uncle Remus .................................Harris 5-6-7-8 2.00 1.45 
3-4-5 2.50 2.10 69. Understood Betsy ............ ae Canfield 5-6-7 1.75 1.05 
5-6-7-8 1.36 1.25 I Kingsley 4-5-6 .75 -65 
3-4-5 1.00 75 71. Wonderful Adventures of Nils, Lagerlof 6-7-8 1.00 95 


Compiled from lists which were prepared by the American Library Association, Children’s Librarians’ Section, Na- 


tional Education Association, the Dean of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, Librarians and Educators and by direct canvass of the children in several large city schools 
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55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate 





schoolrooms! 





Eminent American educators and map editors 
who know the needs of teacher and pupil have 
edited Bacon Wall Maps. In addition to this, 
they bear the name of G. W. Bacon & Company, 
Ltd. of London—internationally recognized as 
master map makers. 


These two facts are your positive assurance 
that they are exactly suited for your school. Clear 
and attractive, complete and efficient, accurate 
and utterly dependable, Bacon Maps provide all 
vital information without confusion. 


For the modern school room, Weber Costello 
Company offer maps and globes for every teach- 
ing requirement— Bacon Standard Maps (essen- 
tially political), Bacon Semi Contour Maps 
(legibly combining physical and political infor- 
mation), and Bacon Globes. 

Write for a sample section of our maps and a 
complete description of our globes.—Address 


Dept. M119. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF Old Reliable Hylo- 
Sterling Lifelong plate—Erasers 
Blackboard—G lobes Maps—Crayon 
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This tells why 


. . . these maps are 
supreme for America’s 
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2 Big | 

Holiday | 
Numbers 
of ~ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 
for Only 40 Cents 


(Regular Price 60 Cents) 












Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is recognized as the out- 
standing educational magazine of the world. 

The November and December numbers are the outstanding 
numbers of the year. 

Because of the many special holiday and entertainment 
features contained in these two issues, large numbers of 
teachers who are not regular subscribers order these numbers 
each year at the full price of 30 cents a copy. 


In the belief that many thousands of teachers will avail 
themselves of the opportunity which we are offering to secure 
these two big numbers at a special price of 40c for both, we 
are printing a large number of extra copies to supply this 
demand. 

Order now and get the November number at once and the 
December number during the last week of November. 


Some of the Good Things That You 
Will Get in These Two Numbers 


Thanksgiving and Christmas Entertainment Material. A great 
abundance and variety of songs, plays, recitations, exercises, 
etc., for all the grades. 

Eight-Page Rotogravure Picture Section in each issue providing 
visual aids for all the grades. Art, History, Geography, Indus- 
try and Commerce are featured and classroom presentation of 
all subjects illustrated in this Rotogravure Section is greatly 
enriched. Four pages of the November Rotogravure Section will 
be devoted to The Philippines and four pages of the December 
Section to Palestine. 


Full-Color Reproductions of Famous Paintings for Picture Study. 
“The Market Cart” by Gainsborough for Noveiaber and “Ma- 
donna and Child” by Lippi for December. These full-color re- 
productions appear on the front covers of the magazine and 
complete lesson material is supplied on inside pages. 

Large Amount of Handwork Material, including outline drawings 
of poster patterns, calendars, geography features, etc.; designs 
for window decorations, Christmas cards and gifts, etc. 

Reading. A large number of stories relating to nature, history, 
geography, arithmetic, community life, safety, etc., for different 
grades. 

Special Articles and Features treat geography, history, character 
building, projects, poetry, school lunch, etc. 

Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—a veritable treasure-chest of 
helpful suggestions. 


— — ——USE THIS ORDER BLANK— — — 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. [Ill T.—Nov. } 


Please send me the November and December numbers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at your special price of 40 
cents for both. 


I am enclosing [] money order, [] check, [1] stamps herewith. 
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Women’s status in Persia continues to 
9 a 
DECIALISTS Soatinaiiie on — improve. A law is being debated in the 
elementary. Best places. All States. o—_ \ Parliament, re-inforced by the Shah’s ex- 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUISMe NL ecutive support, making it a crime for 
any Persian man to compel his women- 
~ eae : folk to wear a veil. This shows the keen 
Superintendents, Principals, interest felt generally in Persia at the 
I B E R’ \ TEACHERS’ Teachers for Grades, High present in the improvement of the status 
AGENCY x ee and State Teachers’ f of women. This interest extends to edu- + 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago eges secure promotions cation. While there is a considerable 
Fifth Aven New York through this live wire Place- [f number of elementary and lower second- 
535 Sosa, ment Bureau. Operate 
Peyton Building, Washington Vicre. Best = we” ary schools in all parts of Persia for the 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas ,. nerve education of girls, the percentage of girls 
ee in school is only twenty per cent of the 
total attendance. A bill is at present 
‘ before the Parliament providing for send- wit 
LI N TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1 ing no less than fifty girls annually to oa 
2 0 Europe for training in science. Most of the: 
the credit for the awakening of women 
CLINTON, IOWA Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager Cir 
We place Good Teachers In Good Positions at small expense to them be Sa a roe prety end mg eg meet me 
FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY wanranh LAND. of years, and who publish a number of ope 












magzines and periodicals. in | 
all 
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Please Send This to the Editor Trea 
The Illinois Teacher with a view to being of service to its readers, has been conducting some much- a 
needed researches into the two branches of school book publicity—magazine advertising and ‘‘direct mail,’’ tha 
i. e., publishers’ announcements sent directly to teachers and superintendents. We need further data sta 
which only teachers themselves can furnish. We earnestly hope that all readers of the Illinois Teacher ed 
will record their answers to the questions below. The information will be treated confidentially and only for 
the resultant statistics published. Please send your answers at once to R. C. Moore, Secy. I. S. T. A., tha 
Carlinville, Illinois. He! 
1. Do you always open all first class mail? - 
2. Do you read advertising when you read your other mail? que 
3. What attracts your attention to a piece of advertising? (Check items) SIZE? (Big folders, book- The 
lets or mailing cards, over six by eight inches)...” COLOR? (Bright colored paper, brilliant de- be | 
signs in two or three colors) AN ODD SHAPE? TEASERS? (Words or designs er, 
meant to provoke curiosity and get the reader to open the advertisement)... PLEASING TYPE his 
ARRANGEMENT? | aay 
4. If all the publicity from a certain publisher came in the same form—for example on mailing cards of | ne 
the same:size and color and general display, would they continue to interest you? | diff 
5. What do you consider it important for a school book announcement to contain? (Cheek items) use 
PURPOSE OF BOOK‘... AUTHOR’S PROFESSIONAL STATUS? GRADING? par 
soteapiieahtgelbaliangli TABLE OF CONTENTS?................. TEACHING HELPS? (Questions, projects, etc.) ods 
‘ntipaisaaaaiatee SUITABILITY TO COURSES OF STUDY? PRICE? | in 
6. Are you apt to order a new book on the recommendation of an agent? od . mu 
7. Are you apt to order a new book on reading the publishers’ announcement ? DS 5 ate hah boete oe 
8. Are you apt to order a new book from reading a magazine advertisement ? eee rw 
9. Are you apt to order a new book on the recommendation of other teachers?.. va wal 
10. Are you influenced to order a book by repeated announcements, i. e., four or five pieces of adver- met 
tising on the same book sent you at short intervals? The 
11. Are you influenced by a list of adoptions showing other schools using a book in your own sub- wh 
ject? fro! 
12. Are you influenced to order a book by commendatory letters from other teachers who have used — 
the book? 
13. Do you believe publishers should send announcements to teachers in the closing weeks of school? sts 
14. What could publishers do to make their announcements more valuable to you? “— 
eee Ra) ERATE ST Me eR ee a Seema ee MOL ing 
. 
eovegseessretccacccces cosccs cosces eoscsecees pra 
sno taste eniataisiesmnesncaniaesibecehatscincbettateinasvensout sare nicnrondeianpeiteaaninpisanendaeannagis gen 
15. ‘Do } you a generally read the publishers’ ‘edvertionnents in school journals? nies italia tem 
16. What school journals do you read regularly 8. icc eceeeeeeeneeeeeneeennenennnennnsnvnnet me 
-_ isto yea 
17. What are your three favorite journals? “(Indicate your ‘choice in the order of preference). aapnilagas in | 
sup 
tier: ext 
| ——_—_sseane asses ernnnesnennnnneennneeesenneeeosnsneeennunnnneeenunseensesssseeenuneeenesseeseumneasnunsesensunnanecnueneunumneneaecnats sets nutes oenuaseeenunnapsnsuneeesnsensnnensseeevnseseemnuseeesnnueeceenaneseseeeeeee clas 
18. Do you believe that the publishers’ advertisements in journals are valuable to you?. anh als: E 
| on 
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Three More Books 

ANY persons whose eyes will 

fall upon this section of The 

Teacher will be busy, well- 

organized, purposeful people, 
with plans all made for their personal 
and professional advancement. Many of 
them will have accepted the Reading 
Circle work as a part of their profes- 
sional activity. Whatever the plans are, 
it is to be hoped that they involve co- 
operation with other teachers. Working 
in co-operation with others is a part of 
all teaching and working with others is 
a good way of preparation to teach. If 
some teachers who happen to see this 
page have not undertaken some such 
work for the year, it is urged upon them 
that this is a good time and place to 
start. The new certificates to be receiv- 
ed soon will require professional work 
for their maintenance. But more than 
that, “books are books” to the teacher. 
Here are three in different fields that 
will serve well. 

Progressive Methods of Teaching—The 
question of method will never be solved. 
The material of any course should always 
be subject to some variation. The teach- 
er, a growing person, must always change 
his line of approach as he himself en- 
larges. Any body of facts or principles 
with a given teacher will affect two chil- 
dren or two groups of children 
differently. The same method as 
used by two different teachers will, in 
part at least, become two different meth- 
ods. The differences in presentation and 
in response inherent in different minds 
must always be valued and conserved. 
Method in all subjects will improve. But 
in no subject will the method ever be 
developed. Every real teacher must al- 
ways use in every subject he teaches a 
method that he himself has worked out. 
The best teachers will be among those 
who are developing methods of their own 
from a full knowledge of the methods of 
others. So a book on method, if it is a 
worthy one, is always suitable to urge 
upon the attention of teachers. The 
teacher who is too advanced for any such 
book is dead—or a philosopher. 

The author of this book has the follow- 
ing to say: 

“An effort has been made to give clear 
practical descriptions of all important 
general methods of instruction. An at- 
tempt has been made to evaluate each, 
and to present its strength and its weak- 
nesses. This evaluation is based on many 
years of contact with teachers in training 
in normal school and university, in the 
supervision of practice teaching, and in 
extensive observation of experienced 
classroom teachers.” 

Eztra-Curricular Activities—What goes 
on in the minds and in the activities of 


students aside from the academic tasks 
proposed, is one of the most significant 
questions education and society are 
called upon to consider. “Out of the 
heart are the issues of life.” So many 
times are the hearts of students not en- 
gaged with the curricular work of the 
school that the outside activities in which 
the students so generally engage assume 
a vast importance. No teacher would 
admit a lack of interest in his students 
as they take on these various extra- 
curricular activities. But a great many 
teachers might find themselves seriously 
short of information as to what are the 
purpose, the material, the method, or the 
outcome of these lines of effort into which 
boys and girls put their very hearts. Edu- 
cation, life itself, is made up of responses, 
and keen response determines the direc- 
tion of the life. Every teacher should 
know as fully as possible what the lives 
of his students are made up of—what 
their experiences are and whither they 
tend. Here is a book for the purpose 
from a young man whose vigorous, pur- 
poseful life the present writer has known 
almost from its beginning. The book 
deals rather briefly with principles. Its 
main purpose is to present programs of 
activities. Material representing all types 
and sizes of schools in all parts of the 
country has been gathered over a period 
of years and the most significant of this 
is presented—material indicating a va- 
riety of practices and procedures. It is 
the author’s idea that such programs 
must be developed by the several schools, 
each for its own purposes. They cannot 
be merely adopted. 

American Statesmen—Americanism is 
an expression much in our minds and on 
our tongues. We talk as if it meant to 
each of us a body of principles, aspira- 
tions, and motives necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the Republic and essential 
through its communication to other peo- 
ples to the development of democracy 
among men. No one has defined it, how- 
ever, in very definite or concise terms; 
and to many persons it may be hardly 
more than a fine expression for their 
own prejudices and dislikes 

All Illinois teachers would agree that 
America is called to an exalted moral 
leadership among the nations of the 
world. And we would agree that Amer- 
icanism is a suitable name for the quality 
or the group of qualities in us by which 
we have or may attain worthiness to lead 
other nations. If there is such a thing as 
Americanism, and if it is to be dominant 
in our people and so dominant in the 
world, the thing itself must be in our 
schools. It must become an element in the 
school through the thought and purpose 
of the teacher. Any one else than the 
classroom teacher is too remote from the 
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situation to be effective through person- 
ality. 

Some of the most subtle values of life 
can scarcely be taught; they must be 
caught. Americanism may possibly not 
be subject to analysis and definition that 
will be of assistance in putting it into 
the lives of our young people. But it 
has been exemplified. The spirit of it 
may be caught, and this spirit may be 
lodged in the heart to sit in judgment 
on the thought and the act repugnant to 
it. The thought of the Reading Circle 
Board was “Americanism through biog- 
raphy.” 

This book portrays six outstanding lead- 
ers in our history and seeks, the author 
says, “through them to interpret our her- 
itage and show the challenge it carries 
for us today.” The six of our great men 
are Washington, the First American; 
Franklin, a Practical American; Jeffer- 
son, the Democratic American; Hamilton, 
and the Making of our Government; Lee, 
an American Warrior; Lincoln, the Pro- 
phetic American. 

“With such a constellation in our 
spiritual heritage, may we not be humble 
and proud of our America, and should 
we not waken and consecrate ourselves 
to carry on and out the greatest, most 
daring and most hopeful experiment in 
democracy mankind has attempted?” 
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Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 
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only BIO. YEAR Zoscocments 
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~~. Women 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Policy Pays 
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protecti: 
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Automo! a Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
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Kindergarten in Education 
(Continued from Page 69) 


light will be thrown upon this prob- 
lem by a recently issued Year Book 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. The fundamental prob- 
lem under investigation in this 27th 
Year Book is the relation of nature 
to nurture—especially with regard to 
the relative importance of heredity 
and environment upon intelligence as 
such. The relative importance of en- 
vironmental influence in earlier or 
later childhood is hardly touched up- 
on. This problem asserts itself from 
time to time in the experiments; but 











FAVORITES 


withchildren everywhere—big and little, boys 
and girls alike—are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 
are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of children they entertain. 








GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL-AROUND 
provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 
one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 
negligible. 











LOUDEN SWING-BOB 
—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 
They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
pl and arrang t of practical playgrounds. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
Manafactared by J. E. Porter Corp. 
102 Broadway, Ottawa, Lilinois 
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it is not greatly emphasized. 

It would seem that all observers of 
the behavior of early childhood could 
hardly doubt the influence of environ- 
ment upon the moral and social be- 
havior of childhood. The possibility 
of modifying native intelligence has 
seemed more improbable until these 
experiments were conducted. How- 
ever, even though difference of opin- 
ion among the contributors to the 
Year Book is evident, a few quota- 
tions from some of the conclusions 
drawn are pertinent to our discus- 
sion. In a study of the effect of good 
homes in altering the intelligence of 
foster children, this statement is made 
in the chapter written by Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman and his co-workers in 
the University of Chicago. 

From the data for this group it is appar- 
ent that adopted children are considerably 
lower in intelligence than own children 
in the same homes. It is probable that 
the difference is due partly to heredity 
and partly to early environment. The in- 
telligence of the foster children would 
quite probably have been greater had they 
been adopted earlier in life. Comparisons 
made later show that the earlier children 
are adopted, the higher is their intelli- 
gence. 

Again, 

If environment tends to improve men- 
tal capacity, it might be expected to have 
the greater influence during the earlier 
and more plastic period of the child’s life. 
It would, then, be expected that, other 
things being equal, the earlier in life the 
child is brought under this improved en- 
vironment, the higher would be his pres- 
ent intelligence. Furthermore, the chil- 
dren who were tested and adopted at an 
early age gained more than those adopted 
at a later age. 

In a later chapter, Miss Gertrude 
Hildreth of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College draws the following 
conclusion from a study of the in- 
fluence of superior school environ- 
ment on the intelligence of Nursery 
School and Kindergarten children. 

In a comparison of 48 pupils enter- 
ing first grade with at least four 
months of Nursery School or Kinder- 
garten experience, and 41 pupils en- 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
DEMAND 
The best for school work. 

. P. M, Frame and Blades outlast 
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1 F.P.M Cop- 
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tering without such experience, an ad- 
vantage of nearly six points, of I. Q. 
in favor of the group with previous 
school is reported. * * * The advan- 
tage in performance gained by pre- 
liminary schooling tends to disappear 
as soon as the two groups compared 
have both had a year and a half of 
subsequent schooling. In other words, 
it is a fair presumption that the in- 
erease (if established) produced by 
nursery school and _ kindergarten 
training upon the L.Q. is only tempor- 
ary, and one might say artificial. 
One might ask regarding such a 
conclusion what might be the effect 
eighteen months later if the same en- 
vironment which produced this in- 
crease in the nursery school and kind- 
ergarten were continued in the first 
and second grades. 

Despite differences of opinion 
among the authors of the Year Book 
and the deductions drawn from such 
experiments, we may be justified in 
the following conclusions : 

(1) That these early years demand 
the most scientific and intelligent care 
possible to provide. 

(2) That in so doing, economy of 
time, effort, and money might be pro- 
moted by such preventive and curative 
work in early life. 

(3) That those who are to have the 
responsibility of these formative years 
should have scientific training in prep- 
aration for the “job,” and should be 
remunerated with a salary which would 
justify such preparation. This in turn 
would draw into the field the best men- 
talities and personalities as teachers 
and leaders of young children. 

II 

We are the first to help the chiid 
gain his earliest impressions of the 
world and life outside the home. 

At first glance this may seem to be 
a trivial matter of slight importance, 
but close observation of the possible 
far-reaching results of a child’s first 
days in the kindergarten convince one 
to the contrary. He has left the small 
unit of the family with the personal 
relations of the home for the first 
time. What are his first impressions 
of this hurly-burly old world of ours? 
Is it a cold and relentless world or is 
it a friendly world that welcomes him 
into a larger circle of human relation- 
ships? 

He has come into a world peopled 
with others of his own age, with in- 
terests and needs similar to his own. 
He is no more the center of a circle 
of admiring adults. Life requires no 
more stupendous adjustment in later 
years. Some children meet it with 
ease. Others who have lived too close- 
ly and too intensely in a small family 
circle suffer danger of an emotional 
shock. Unique indeed is the oppor- 
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tunity offered for setting up those at- 
titudes which may conceivably carry 
on to later years, coloring one’s hu- 
man relationships. 


The child comes, too, into a world 
filled with a variety of objects which 
his developing abilities make of keen- 
est interest to him. He investigates, 
experiments, questions. His appetite 
for pure knowledge and information 
is astounding. Dr. Dewey says: 

The whole world of visual nature is 
all too small an answer to the problem 
of the meaning of the child’s instinct for 
light and form. The entire science of 
physics is none too much to interpret 
adequately to us what is involved in some 
simple demand of the child for explana- 
tion of some causal change that has at- 
tracted his attention. The art of Raphael 
or of Corot is none too much to enable 
us to value the impulses stirring in the 
child when he draws and daubs. 

Who ean estimate the importance 
of the opportunity to lead these small 
heginnings to a higher level! 


Ill 

We have an opportunity for a close 
and intimate contact with the parents. 
The third strategic opportunity of- 
fered the kindergarten is parental 
acquaintance and co-operation. The 
very helplessness, inexperience, and 
immaturity of the child as it enters 
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the kindergarten requires the guid- 
ance and protection of some member 
of the family in conducting him to 
and from the school. This is a big 
asset for both the parent and the 
teacher. It affords the opportunity 
for knowing each other. No other 
grade teacher has such an opportun- 
ity. In a large majority of cases the 
mother herself, either occasionally, 
frequently, or regularly brings her 
child to the school door and calls for 
him again at noon. Each meeting of 
parent and teacher is a golden oppor- 
tunity for friendly intercourse in 
their common task—a chance for ex- 
change of experience of value to each. 
Just a bowing, smiling acquaintance 
means something, and when we add to 
this an invitation for the mother to 
visit the school, or an invitation for 
the teacher to visit the home, more 
follows. Conferences and records or 
reports exchanged may follow and the 
two guides in the two institutions in 
which the child lives and learns, het- 
ter understand each other and the 
child in their care. The ideals and 
standards of one get over to the other, 
and much misunderstanding may be 
prevented. An opportunity to come 
to some mutual convictions regarding 
discipline and control in the home 
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and school may result, reducing the 
inevitable strain thrust upon the 
child living under two opposing re- 
gimes of government. Any one who 
has observed the two different per- 
sonalities developing where such a 
conflict exists realizes the full import- 
ance of an opportunity for daily con- 
tact and undestanding. 


Frequently the kindergarten fath- 
er and mother are renewing contacts 
with a school system which has 
changed since their own school attend- 
ance. Their interest in it and their 
concern about it is all the keener be- 
cause of the dependence and relative 
helplessness of the child which they 
are bringing to it. 

The kindergarten is faced, there- 
fore, with the peculiar opportunity 
of so guiding that interest and con- 
cern that it may result in a perman- 
ent and far-reaching co-operation. 

Three opportunities then are pe- 
culiarly ours, ours as no others: ours 
the privilege of guiding humanity in 
the beginnings of life, ours the chance 
to give the first vision of life in the 
world outside the home, ours the op- 
portunity to work with those whose 
interest centers in this little child. 
These are our golden opportunities. 
This is the strategie place of the pin- 
dergarten. 
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John Alden and Priscilla—Boughton 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
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engraved Christmas 
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Isn’t it almost essential that a pupil should 
learn something of the ways and means by 
which people make a living? 
text that not only gives such information but 
also induces thought on social and economic 
It is an exploratory text in general 
social science with an economic outlook. The 
illustrations are unique 
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STORIES OF 
AMERICAN PIONEERS 


By SARAH DOW HEARD and 
M. W. KING 
A history and supplementary reader for the 
third and fourth grades that dramatically tells 
of life in early America. 


Send for descriptive literature 
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Teaching Health Habits Mrs. Marty’s own story tells of the boys and girls who go home for their wit 
(Continued from Page 74) thrilling news which she heard in L—— lunch usually line up with the cthers, to hin 
school on the occasion of her second visit. use it.” dip 
dren’s health practices. At the same time 4} the children gathered ‘round while The nurse’s report tells us further, that ies 
a “Health School Map” of Alexander he teacher began in a serious voice, “You during the year she visited 120 class- nu 
County was hung in the nurse’s office and = yemember, nurse, that we promised you rooms and fully inspected over 3,000 pu- iza 
when, for example, a school managed to we were going to be the first room in this ils. More than two-thirds of these chil- soc 
attain a certain standard of open window pyijjding to have a handwashing outfit, dren showed conditions of nose, throat, 1 
ventilation, they recorded the fact by nq here it is.” The children moved to- teeth, vision, and so forth which indicat- for 
drawing an open window on their OWN word a much prized collection as their ed the possibility of a physical defect, con 
Health School poster and they reported teacher explained, “We didn’t have the and these conditions were reported to the pli 
the achievement to the nurse so that she money to buy these things, but you know teachers and the parents. About 300 sen 
could also record it on the county Map. yr boys and girls are hustlers and when home visits were made to urge the im- fou 
The effort to provide, and conscientiously they want to do things they never stop portance of having medical care for these hea 
to use individual towels and drinking yntil the job is finished. Marie found children, and 268 of them did have defects lisk 
cups, to wash hands before eating, and to the wash bowl in their attic and her corrected. Among the latter were three zini 
have a hot food for the school lunch, mother gave us the wire flower stand to lads, one considered worse than dull by 7 
proved to be a challenge not only to the hold it. The bowl is used to catch the his teachers until after a doctor had tak- era 
children and their teachers, but also to rynning water while the children wash en care of his tonsils and adenoids “so aly 
the parents. their hands. George brought the alum- he could play the health game too;” 49 
——  inum pitcher. It isn’t new. but it holds another practically blind, who failed at con 

water just as well. Agnes brought the school and had to leave until after a doc- 
UNIVERSITY and oil can, for which I made the liquid soap, tor had treated his very severe case of Th 
STUDENT TOURS and we all brought pennies to buy a roll trachoma; and a third, barely eleven sch 
of paper towels. So you see, we have a_ years old, taking a mother’s place as cook to | 
complete outfit, and at noon, even the and housekeeper for three younger broth- cat 
The Ideal Tours for cultured trav- , ers while the father worked in a distant era 
elers. Competent Leadership— village, who was unable to make normal by 
splendid travel arrangements. gains in growth until some Red Cross T 
College credit available. “The Beautiful 7 ~ friends helped solve his nutrition prob- Cou 
| American University Way of ~ lems. oth 
| Travel.” Ce On the occasion of one pre-school clin- stor 
| ~% go Fyre ry ks Sen oe one 

‘ 4 who had previously m observ ry 
American Institute punish him by threatening a ducking in the 
of Educational Travel a nearby murky swamp—a threat which an 
587 Fifth Ave., New York elicited shrieks of terror—presented Otis ond 
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with a request that the doctor “betta give 
him tha needle” so he wouldn’t have 
diphtheria. These and many other stor- 
ies were a part of the talks which the 
nurse made to various community organ- 
izations, including 20 Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. 

The health project which was planned 
for high school freshmen was a novel 
contest, namely a study of water sup- 
plies. The Cairo Water Company pre- 
sented gold pens and 0pencils to 
four of these young students of public 
health and the first prize report was pub- 
lished in the National Red Cross Maga- 
zine. 

The Cairo Water Company also co-op- 
erated in this community project by an- 
alyzing samples of water collected from 
49 school wells—many of which, unfor- 
tunately, proved to be dangerous for use. 
The water study contest for the high 
school freshmen, however, had done much 
to create an appreciation of properly lo- 
cated and constructed wells, so that sev- 
eral of the dangerous ones were replaced 
by Safe Water wells. 

The school health problems of Alexander 
County are not unique as compared with 
other counties in Illinois, nor is their 
story by any means the only interesting 
one. We hope to give you others during 
the year and we would much appreciate 
receiving accounts of health programs 
and projects from our readers. 
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Geography Material On Alaska 

The latest authenic information on 
Alaska, including interesting descrip- 
tions of the agricultural, mining, fur, and 
fishing industries, and facts concerning 
the schools is now available in the Alaska 
Yearbook for 1928. It is a most attractive 
number with a reproduction in colors of 
Sidney Laurence’s famous picture of Mt. 
McKinley on the cover. Teachers who are 
looking for real live material will find 
this yearbook of great value in their 
teaching. Copies may be secured at the 
nominal price of 25 cents in stamps or 
money orders by writing to the Alaska 
Weekly, 5th at Lenora St., Seattle, Wash- 
ington.—Agnes Winn, Director, Division 
of Classroom Service, N. E. A. 


| by using the | 
| HOME-STUDY COURSES | 
| The Aniversity of Chicago | 


| Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
} and High Schools—also for Supervisors and } 
| Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
} credit toward a Bachelor's degree oraTeach- | 
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There is no need for intellectuals to 
be steeped in pessimism. Every problem 
has its solution, just as every door has 
its key.— Rev. J. J. Whitehouse. 


Something New and Artistic for Your Poster 
and Cut Paper Projects 


Vivi-Tone Paper 
These papers are the culmination of « thorough 
survey of the colored papers used in the schools 
of this country as to texture, weight, finish, sur- 
face and colors, and they will meet your most 
ing requi Made in forty-five beau- 
tiful colors. Send for sample book and prices. 





Butterfly Papers 


Dual colored papers for posters and construction 
work. A medium weight stock, each sheet with 
different colored surface front and back—a dark 
color on one side and a light harmonizing coler 
on the reverse side. Made in twelve color com- 
binations. Send for sample book. 


Let us remind all subscribers in our territory 
te send in their renewal for 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
NOW so that they may be assured of receiving 
the September number. 





THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Il. 








The Laidlaw Readers 


A New Series of a New Type 


Complete, Primer to Book Eight 


A New Standard in Reading Textbooks. The 
Primer and its method of presentation are s0 
simple that the long, tedious pre-primer work 
is eliminated. Informal suggestions which include 
teaching plans for every selection are interleaved 


into the text of the teachers’ editions. There is 
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a striking freedom from any “cut and dried plan” 
as the suggestions are most elastic and give full 
rein to teacher initiative. 

Teacher Difficulties Minimized. The response 
material and study activities in the Readers offer 
so much in the way of suggestions for pupils 
work that most of the teaching difficulties are min- 
imized or entirely eliminated. 

Literary Content and Work-Type Exercises. Al- 
though the contents of the LAIDLAW READERS 
is of high literary quality, there is a wealth of 
material of permanent information value—and all 
the selections are so presented that many work- 
type exercises are suggested and required. 


Write for Further Information 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Department 
2001 Calumet Ave., 





A NUMBER of well-known edu- 
cators collaborated to prepare 
this attractive Coffee Exhibit. 
It is appropriate for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, but it 
may be employed in the upper 
grades and high school. 

It tells the story of coffee 
from tree to cup. Geography 
comes to life in pictures of 
coffee cultivation in Brazil— 
in charts that show clearly 
where the world’s coffee is 
produced and consumed. The 
History of Coffee is the story 
of civilization for the last five 
hundred years. There’s prac- 
tical Domestic Science in the 
explanation of correct coffee 
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brew... and its dietetic values. 

The Exhibit consists of fifteen 
heavy white cards (size 
11x82), lithographed in sepia 
and in full color. They are 
pierced at top center for con- 
venience and packed in a 
sturdy manila envelope with 
suggestions for their use. 

The coupon below will bring 
you this unusual Exhibit with- 
out cost to yourself. And we'll 
include an interesting booklet 
on “Scientific Coffee Brewing,” 
together with a number of novel 
coffee recipes. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN 

Corree Promotion ComMMmrrTes 

64 Water Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 

free Coffee School Exhibit. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 
U. 8. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Significant Movements in City School 
Systems, Bulletin, 1929, No. 16. W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, chief of city schools divi- 
sion. 24 pages. 

Rural Education in 1926-1928, Bulle- 
tin, 1929, No. 18. Katherine M. Cook, 
chief, division of rural education. 44 
pages. $0.10. 

Changing Conceptions of the School- 
Building Problem, Bulletin, 1929, No. 20. 
Alice Barrows, specialist in school build- 
ings. 20 pages. $0.05. 

Industrial Education, 1926-1928, Bulle- 
tin, 1929, No. 21. Maris M. Proffitt, spec- 
ialist in industrial education. 24 pages. 
$0.05. 

(These are all advance sheets from the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the Unit- 
ed States, 1926-1928.) 

Health Education Publications, May, 
1929. List and prices of publications of 
the Bureau on Health. 

THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY, 180 Longwcod Avenue, 
Boston, Mass.: 

The Humane Bulletin, for Use of Teach- 
ers. 95 pages. Single copies, 12 cents; 
10 or more to one address, 10 cents. 

Humane literature, consisting of leaf- 
lets, large and small cards, Band of Mer- 
cy supplies, can also be ordered. Special 
prices for orders in quantity. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C.: 

Humane Education, Revised Edition. 
Approved by N. C. of P. and T. and sup- 
plied from their office. 

NEW YORK ‘TUBERCULOSIS AND 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION, New York: 

Health Education in Teachers’ Train- 
ing Schools. Report on a five-year study 
at the New York training school for 
teachers, prepared by Iago Galdston, M. 
D., secretary of the Health Education 
Service of the association. The Board of 
Education of the City of New York co- 
operated in the study. 15 page pamphlet. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

New Path to Reading. Book Three. 
Anna D. Cordts. $0.80. 

COMMITTEE ON CALENDAR SIM- 
PLIFICATION, 343 State St., Rochester, 
N.. wat 

Report of National Committee on Cal- 
endar Simplification in the United States. 
Submitted to the Secretary of State. 120 
pages. 

PROSPECT UNION EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE, 760 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass.: 

Educational Opportunities of Greater 
Boston. Day and evening courses for 
working men and women. Catalog No. 7, 
1929-1930. 146 pages. $0.50. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

Elementary Free-Hand Drawing. W. 
Earl Brownjohn. A complete course in 
representation, 40 lessons—70 different 
objects. $0.68. 

Junior Color Tablet. Practical prob- 
lems in applied colors arranged for fifth 
and sixth grades by H. Francis James. 
$0.35. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 
INC., Garden City New York: 

“Come to Order,” Essentials of Parlia- 
mentary Practice. Emma Wines and 
Marjorie W. Card. Primarily for students 
in junior and senior high schools. 84 
pages. Catalog price, $0.60. 
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BYNUM PRINTING COMPANY, Ra- Elmer Morgan, editor of the N. Z. A. 
leigh, North Carolina: Journal. A hand book of technique for 

Interpreting the Public’s Schools. Jule getting information about the schools to 
B. Warren, secretary the North Carolina those who pay the bills. 48 pages. 
Education Association. Foreword by Joy 
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601 Myrtle St., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











HE Central West's 
finest and largest 
fur store invites 

<©) the teachers of Illi- 
nois to attend our Annual 
November Fur Sale at 
Special Prices. 
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John B. Profitlich Co. 


117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 





CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


“The Only Way” Better and Faster Service 
Effective Sunday, July 28, 1929 
BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND CHICAGO 
Lv. Springfield Limite _ Limited 
12:50am 2:20am 3:55am 11:28am 12:05 pm 2:30 pm 4:51 pm 6:05 pm 
Ar. Chicago 
7:00am 6:45am 8:00am 3:55pm 6:00 pm 6:35 pm 9:00 pm 10:30 pm 
Returning trains leave Chicago (ex. Monday) 
12:15am 8:30am 9:30am 11:30am 3:00 pm 6:50 pm 8:00 pm 11:30 pm 
10:00 pm Sunday only 
BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND ST. LOUIS 
ie Et 
Lv. Springfield 4:00am 7:30am 2:45 pm 3:35 pm 7:25 pm 10:55 pm 
Ar. St. Louis 6:55am 11:39am 6:19 pm 6:00 pm 9:58pm _ 1:20 am 
Returning trains 
Lv. St. Louis 8:04am 8:55am 12:05 pm 3:30 pm 9:15pm 11:45 pm 
BETWEEN SPRINGOTELD AND KANSAS CITY 
Lv. Springfield — 12:03 am (Midnight) 
v. Spri pm am t 
Ar. Kansas C 9:15 pm 8:00 am 
7:35 am (Third Morning) 
Returning trains lv. Kansas City 9:00 am 8:00 
BETWEEN SPRINGFIELD AND PEORIA 
12:20 pm 
2:35 pm 
i 12:01 pm 
CHICAGO & ALTON 
“A Train Ready When You Are” 


E. YARKE, Division Freight and Passenger Agent 7 
N. J. SOUDERS, aR Passenger Agent Phone Main 277, Springfield, Ill. 


Mention The Tlinois Teacher when wrigns to advertisers OF 


\ 





